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EDUCATING ABOUT EDUCATION 


HE American people do not intrust to 

the professional soldier or to the career 
diplomat complete responsibility for the 
waging of war or the furthering of peace. 
The consequences of decisions made in these 
areas of human endeavor are of too much 
importance to permit action to be taken 
without the knowledge, understanding, and 
general approval of the people themselves. 
For a similar reason the professional educa- 
tor does not determine, without the consent 
and active participation of the public, the 
purposes to which the public school shall di- 
rect its attention or the means by which 
these purposes are carried out. Through pro- 
fessional leadership, effort is focused upon 
the problems of the school, technical advice 
is offered, suggestions are made, and certain 
courses of action are recommended. But the 
public decides what action is to be taken. 
There seems to be evidence that the pub- 
lic is becoming more and more aware of the 
schools and the responsibilities that must be 
assumed in connection with them. In recent 
months, lay conferences on both state and 
national levels have focused attention upon 
public education. Treatises on topics that 
once had only limited pedagogical interest 
are now best sellers. Discussion of the most 
effective methods and procedures to employ 
in teaching Johnny to read is not confined to 


the after-school faculty meeting. Lay citi- 
zens’ committees concerned with education- 
al problems confronting local schools have 
been organized in thousands of communi- 
ties. Public education now has a concerned 
public. 

In general, educators welcome the in- 
creased interest that the public is showing in 
education. There are few teachers who have 
not expressed, on occasion, real concern re- 
garding the indifference and the lack of in- 
terest evidenced by some parents in the edu- 
cation of their children. There are relatively 
few school administrators who, at some 
time in their experience, have not found it 
necessary to cope with the apathy of citizens 
and the lethargy of voters when issues of 
significance to the schools were presented 
for decision. Community interest and con- 
cern must precede the solution of most edu- 
cational problems. Most educators are 
pleased that this prerequisite step in the so- 
lution of the many difficult problems which 
confront them is being taken. 

The increased concern of the public in 
education, however, has added to the re- 
sponsibilities of both the professional educa- 
tor and the lay citizen. Interest has whetted 
the desire to know. An awareness of the im- 
portance of education has invited closer 
scrutiny of the program of the school and 
has led to a greater desire to evaluate the 
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results. This increased responsibility which 
the public is assuming in educational mat- 
ters involves an obligation to develop the 
skills and to acquire the knowledge which 
will make it possible to fulfil this responsibil- 
ity properly. Wise decisions are made by the 
informed, who are capable of exercising in- 
telligent judgment. It would seem to follow 
that, if the public is going to participate 
more actively in the decisions that must be 
made as the school faces up to the difficult 
problems besetting it, then more attention 
must be given to the preparation of the pub- 
lic for such a responsibility. Educators, of 
course, always have realized that a really 
good school is possible only when there is 
present a climate of good will and under- 
standing. 

Developing and maintaining an informed 
public has been accepted as an important re- 
sponsibility by most educators, but few are 
entirely satisfied with the results of their 
efforts. Encouragement has been given to 
the organization of parent-teachers’ associa- 
tions. Lay committees have been appointed 
to investigate specific school problems and 
to advise legally constituted authorities. 
Forums and discussion groups to consider 
school issues have been fostered. The press 
and other media of communication have 
been widely used to disseminate information 
about the schools. These approaches have 
one common characteristic: they are con- 
cerned primarily with the adult citizen. The 
Associated Public School Systems have con- 
cluded that an earlier approach would be 
more effective. 

A recent publication of the Associated 
Public School Systems, Everybody Invests in 
Our Public Schools, reports the deliberations 
and conclusions of a committee of teachers, 
school administrators, laymen, and students 
who addressed themselves to this problem. 
The committee was composed of representa- 
tives from twenty-seven schools in five 
states. They were concerned with two major 
problems: (1) how a school system obtains 
the active support necessary to assure a 
good educational program and (2) what can 
be done to help citizens understand their re- 
sponsibility for education, not just for this 
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year, but for years to come. In searching for 
answers to these significant problems, the 
committee came to the conclusion that the 
starting point for building understanding of 
public education should be with the pupils 
now in the schools rather than with adults. 
It was pointed out by the committee that, 
for the future roles these pupils would fill as 
responsible voters, effective school-board 
members, and intelligent community lead- 
ers, they would need preparation—prepara- 
tion which the generation before them had 
not received. In the book, Everybody Invests 
in Our Public Schools (New York 27: Insti- 
tute for Administrative Research, 1955. 
$1.75), the committee presents suggestions 
to secondary-school teachers for developing 
a unit on education in their classes. 

There may be some disagreement with 
the conclusions of the committee that adults 
have not been properly prepared for the spe- 
cific responsibilities which a system of edu- 
cation, publicly controlled, places upon 
them and that as a result a new approach 
must be made. The development of common 
loyalties in a people of diverse culture and 
ancestry and the continued acceptance of 
the public school as the principal instrument 
to perpetuate and extend the basic principles 
of a free people indicate some degree of suc- 
cess on the part of the school and a continu- 
ing faith in public education. Perhaps it 
could be said that the school has not fared 
too badly despite the handicap of a “poorly 
prepared and uninformed citizenry.” Few 
individuals would contend that the public 
school has measured up to its highest expec- 
tations, and few are satisfied with the qual- 
ity of education provided. Increasing bur- 
dens are being placed upon the school by 
mounting enrolments, which result in re- 
quests for larger and larger budget appropri- 
ations. Charges and countercharges being 
directed toward the school curriculum and 
teaching methods have tended to disturb 
and confuse the layman and to make more 
essential an informed and sympathetic 
public. The difficulty experienced by most 
school officials in persuading citizens to ex- 
press their concerns about education at the 
voting booth may not be an indication of 
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lack of interest in the schools, but it would 
certainly evidence failure to express these 
concerns in a meaningful way. There ap- 
pears to be justification for giving further 
attention to ways and means of developing 
an informed and concerned public. 

Few individuals would question the de- 
sirability of giving increased attention to 
learning experiences which would aid the 
adult in more effectively meeting his civic 
responsibilities as related to the operation of 
the public schools. Whether these experi- 
ences should be deferred until adult respon- 
sibilities must be legally assumed or should 
be provided in high school would seem to 
merit further consideration. 

In the general preparation of pupils for 
civic responsibility, attention is, of course, 
given to the school and its function in per- 
petuating and extending a democratic so- 
ciety. There seems reason to believe, how- 
ever, that developing an awareness of the 
school and its problems and a recognition of 
the importance of education has been done 
in a rather cursory fashion. In What Do 
They Learn—About Education? (New York 
27: Institute of Administrative Research, 
1955. $0.90), the Metropolitan School Study 
Council ascribes to such a view. In the Fore- 
word of this recent publication is found the 
following statement: 


Possibly for the same reasons that the pro- 
verbial shoemaker’s children went barefooted, 
those aspects of history, civics, literature, com- 
parative culture, and vocational guidance that 
relate to educational provisions have not re- 
ceived much attention in our schools. This un- 
seemly modesty of educators has resulted in the 
teaching about local government without men- 
tion of boards of education, covering the history 
of New England with more time given to witch- 
burning than to the establishment of schools to 
resist “the old deluder,’” comparing French 
and American cultures without giving the lycée 
as much emphasis as tourist posters, and dis- 
cussing careers with children as though teach- 
ing were not something one could proudly 
choose to do as a lifework. 


As a basis for the above conclusions, an 
analysis was made of nine hundred replies 
from selected teachers in seventy school sys- 
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tems, who were asked to respond to ques- 
tions that seemed to be pertinent. Specifi- 
cally they were asked to indicate (1) how 
much their schools were teaching about pub- 
lic education, (2) the adequacy of materials 
and resources provided for such teaching, 
(3) the extent to which graduates of the 
school were informed in the field of public 
education as related to their duties as citi- 
zens, and (4) the extent to which prospec- 
tive teachers in teacher-training institutions 
were being made aware of the necessity for 
teaching about education and were being 
prepared for this responsibility. Fewer than 
half (44 per cent) of the teachers participat- 
ing in the study indicated that a definite 
plan for developing an understanding of the 
function and organization of public educa- 
tion was followed in their schools and that 
frequently when a plan was followed it in- 
volved only the social-studies teacher. In 
many of these schools, planned study was 
provided only during American Education 
Week, when the emphasis was upon the his- 
torical development of the school rather 
than upon current aspects and problems. 

When it is recalled that these are schools 
which, as members of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, have been giving 
much thought to the effectiveness of their 
educational programs, it is probable that a 
study of other schools would reveal even 
greater deficiencies in this regard. Thus 
there is justification for the conclusion that 
public schools, generally, are devoting rela- 
tively little attention to planned experiences 
that could be expected to result in increased 
knowledge and understanding of public edu- 
cation. It would seem to follow that, in the 
words of the council, “What the people 
know about the schools is largely accidental 
—incidental knowledge picked up through 
childhood experiences with education, spas- 
modic newspaper stories and, too frequently, 
oversimplified anecdotal reports by this gen- 
eration’s youngsters.” 

Educators recognize the power of educa- 
tion. They insist that the appreciation and 
the preservation of a free people’s heritage 
are determined largely by the quality and 
extent of education provided. It seems 
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strange that so little conscious attention has 
been given to that aspect of a democratic so- 
ciety which is expected to transmit this her- 
itage to new generations. Perhaps it is time 
to give serious thought to a program of sys- 
tematic instruction about the school. 

Developing a unit of study about educa- 
tion could be a challenging experience for a 
faculty or a curriculum committee. The ef- 
fort not only could be expected to result in 
the development of a significant learning ex- 
perience for pupils but might well lead to in- 
creased awareness of the importance of the 
teacher’s role and a desire to meet the de- 
mands of such a role more adequately. 

In developing such a unit, purposes and 
objectives require rather careful definition. 
Thought needs to be given to the real out- 
comes that are sought. If the learning ex- 
perience is to have functional value, some 
idea of the obligations which an effective 
citizen assumes toward the schools requires 
formulation. In this connection it would 
seem that a citizen ought to know: 


. Why the public school was established, and 
what the important milestones have been 
in its development. 

. How the school is organized and adminis- 
tered. 

. What function a board of education serves 
and how an individual citizen relates him- 
self to such a body. 

. What functions the local, state, and na- 
tional governments perform in making edu- 
cational opportunity available to all chil- 
dren. 

. How the school is financed and how the 
individual citizen meets his obligation in 
this regard. 

. What relation exists between the public 
school and the private school. 

. How authentic information about the 
school and its problems is secured. 

. How critical and constructive thinking 
may be applied to educational issues and 
problems. 

. How support and interest in the school can 
be expressed most effectively. 

. What the achievements and accomplish- 
ments of the school have been and how 
these achievements may be maintained and 
extended. 
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The development of an understanding of 
the concepts and problems suggested by 
these statements and others which will occur 
to the thoughtful teacher might well form 
the basis for a meaningful unit of study. It 
would not seem too visionary to expect that 
pursuing some such program would result in 
better-informed citizens, aware of the im- 
portance of the public school in a democratic 
society and sensitive to the problems which 
are demanding consideration. 

The enterprising teacher would experi- 
ence little difficulty in discovering sources of 
material that would contribute to the devel- 
opment of such a unit. An examination and 
study of the annual report and school budg- 
et should be helpful in a consideration of 
financing problems. A detailed review of the 
minutes of board of education meetings 
would reveal the functions which such a 
body performs. Materials prepared to in- 
form citizens regarding issues to be decided 
at school elections should point up specific 
problems which confront the school. A care- 
ful study of the origin, development, and 
means employed to solve, or to attempt to 
solve, a specific school problem would be a 
valuable experience for both pupil and 
teacher. A determination of the type of in- 
formation which would enable an informed 
citizen to make a valid judgment regarding a 
specific school issue, such as a proposal for 
tax-rate increase, would suggest the proce- 
dure that a citizen ought to follow in making 
an important decision regarding a school 
problem. Investigating probable sources of 
information would reveal the prejudices and 
ill-founded assumptions which must be 
taken into account regardless of what the 
problem may be. 

A recent publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission, Public Education and 
the Future of America, could be cited as an 
example of the wealth of printed material 
that is available. This publication, which 
could be effectively used in a consideration 
of the achievements and accomplishments of 
the public school might well be required 
reading. In a study of education it would 
seem appropriate to examine the following 
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contributions that the Policies ‘Commission 
claims for public education: 


Public schools have helped to induct more than 
thirty million immigrants into American life. 
Public schools have helped to unite the Ameri- 


can people. 

Public schools have enriched the spiritual life 
of the American people. 

Public schools have helped to make real the 
American principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Public schools have helped to make the Ameri- 
can economy a miracle of production. 

Public schools have provided keys to knowledge 
and understanding. 

Public schools have nurtured loyalty to the 
American way of life. 


An honest appraisal of the achievements 
of the public school would reveal failures as 
well as successes—failures such as inequali- 
ties in educational opportunity, inadequa- 
cies in physical facilities and personnel, lack 
of adaptation to particular needs and chang- 
ing conditions. These inadequacies suggest a 
concern which will be expressed by those 
who question the appropriateness of the 
school’s consciously teaching about its func- 
tion, its achievements, and its problems. 
There may be those who fear the possibility 
of a charge that such instruction was really 
a subtle attempt to indoctrinate a captive 
group at an impressionable age in order that 
teachers and others who have a vested inter- 
est in the school might financially profit. 
There would also be the fear that, because 
the teacher’s own welfare and means of live- 
lihood was involved, an objective study of 
the school under his direction would be dif- 
ficult to achieve. 

Similar apprehensions could be expressed 
regarding many other areas of learning 
which the teacher directs and in which he is 
personally involved. Teachers have convic- 
tions regarding many issues that are dis- 
cussed in the classroom. As responsible citi- 
zens, teachers hold political views with 
which not all persons are in agreement. 
Most teachers are affiliated with religious 
groups to which not all citizens belong. Posi- 
tive opinions regarding labor unions, social- 
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ized medicine, farm surpluses, and the na- 
tional debt do not disquality a teacher or 
make him unacceptable. The teacher does 
not urge adoption of his views; he seeks to 
develop the skills which make it possible for 
the student intelligently to formulate his 
own. The teacher does not demand alle- 
giance to the causes that he feels are impor- 
tant; he seeks to help the student himself 
determine the civic concerns to which he will 
give attention. The teacher does not tell the 
student how he shall discharge his civic re- 
sponsibilities but rather how to discover the 
nature of the responsibilities that a democ- 
racy imposes upon its citizens. The teacher 
does not pronounce the truths which the stu- 
dent should hold about religion, politics, and 
education; he seeks to help the student dis- 
cover his own. 

If the function of the school is to prepare 
citizens who can intelligently contribute to 
self-government, and if the nature of the ed- 
ucational experience which the school pro- 
vides is a significant factor in determining 
the quality of this contribution, it would 
seem to follow that attention must be given 
in the educational program to that institu- 
tion which is basic to the preservation and 
further extension of a democratic society. 
Research has shown that the principal factor 
that determines why some schools are better 
than others is the knowledge and under- 
standing the community has about its 
schools. Perhaps it is time to educate about 
education. 


No SIMPLE SOLUTION TO MANPOWER 
PROBLEM 


most school systems the inadequacies 

in physical facilities have resulted in the 
utilization of every square inch of usable 
space in school buildings for instructional 
activity. Cafeterias have been transformed 
into classrooms. Auditoriums have been 
pressed into temporary use for a variety of 
instructional purposes, and even hallways 
and corridors serve as meeting-places for 
teacher and pupils. A recent publication 
prepared by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, Teachers for Tomorrow, 
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stresses the utilization of another important 
resource in the educational program of the 
school—the teacher. 

In a consideration of the foremost prob- 
lem confronting education, that of providing 
enough competent and qualified teachers to 
staff the increasing numbers of classrooms 
that must be organized, the following obser- 
vation is made: 

Our use of skilled manpower in education 
has changed relatively little in half a century. 
It [teaching] stands in paradoxical contrast 
to other fields in which a professional revolution 
over the years has produced a steadily more 
efficient use of skilled manpower. 


The charge is made that teaching as pres- 
ently organized wastes highly trained man- 
power by burdening qualified teachers with 
a host of nonprofessional tasks, by assigning 
essentially the same functions and degree of 
responsibility to the best and the poorest 
teachers alike, and by failing to unleash the 
student’s own natural propensity to learn. 
These considerations have prompted a num- 
ber of experimental studies to determine 
ways in which teaching talent might be con- 
served and extended. 

Members of the profession will be likely 
to disagree that precious manpower is being 
flagrantly wasted in most schools. Although 
it may be admitted that teachers are bur- 
dened with certain time-consuming tasks 
which promise negligible educational returns 
and that clerical assistance would conserve 
needed energy, correction of this admitted 
organizational inadequacy would not appear 
to offer a solution to the manpower problem 
facing education. 

Experimentation leading te more effec- 
tive utilization of teaching personnel is de- 
sirable, and the profession will want to give 
attention to studies being carried on at Bay 
City, Michigan, and elsewhere in connection 
with this problem. One of the real dangers 
involved in the highly publicized experi- 
ment in the use of teacher aides as a means 
of relieving the teacher shortage is that 
many either will see in such a plan a rather 
simple solution to the teacher-supply prob- 
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lem or will accept it as the only possible so- 
lution to an impossible situation. 


Potto Is FIGHTING 


ALL KNOW how the solution of one 
problem tends to trigger off a series of 
new problems arising out of that solution. 
Here, as in so many other instances, the A- 
bomb served as a dramatic illustration. The 
solution of the technical problems of nuclear 
fission posed in turn the technological prob- 
lem of making a practical bomb. Once the 
bomb was produced, then the question was 
whether to drop it. And once we dropped it, 
we have been facing a whole series of politi- 
cal, biological, and moral problems which 
arise as the consequences of the achievement 
of atomic weapons. 

A less drastic but equally clear example 
comes to mind as the result of a communica- 
tion from the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. The development and use 
of the Salk vaccine—a solution of no mean 
importance—has merely generated a whole 
new set of problems for the Foundation. For 
one thing, the Foundation is frankly worried 
lest the enormous publicity given to the vac- 
cine convince the general public that polio is 
licked and that we can all relax. Obviously, 
if that attitude spreads very far, the March 
of Dimes this year will be a rather dismal 
failure, and the Foundation will find its ef- 
forts severely handicapped. 

The Foundation does well to worry. We 
Americans are capable of astonishing out- 
bursts of generosity, self-sacrifice, and devo- 
tion, but we tend to be temperamentally 
unfit for such activities when they require 
the long pull rather than a short spurt of ef- 
fort. We like to get the job done, even if it be 
effort in a worthy cause. Possibly our nat- 
ural tendencies are reinforced these days by 
that flood of charitable requests which over- 
whelms each of us and forces us to refuse aid 
to many enterprises we would like to sup- 
port. Hence we are particularly subject to 
wishful thinking that the present success of 
one of these undertakings will enable us to 
turn from it and to direct our efforts into 
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some hitherto neglected channel. 

If we want to say that we have beaten 
polio, we still have a long way to go. And, as 
in the past, the schools will have to do their 
share in informing the public of what re- 
mains to be done. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO TEA 


Department of Education of the 
] University of Chicago will give a tea 
for alumni and friends of the University at 
the meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City on 
February 21 from four to six o’clock in the 
afternoon. The tea will be given in the Ozone 
Room of Hotel Dennis. Members of the De- 
partment will be present to greet friends and 
alumni of the University. 

The Department of Education will have 
headquarters at Hotel Dennis during the 
meeting of the Association from February 
18 to 23. 


BRIEF MENTION 


RENTS and teachers concerned about 
the influence of television upon the lives 
of boys and girls will be interested in an ar- 
ticle by Pearl S. Rosell on “The Effect of 
Television upon Family Living” published 
in the Chicago Schools Journal for Septem- 
ber—October, 1955. The author presents the 
results of a parent-teachers’ association 
project which surveyed more than three 
hundred families and nearly six hundred 
children, including three hundred seventh- 
and eighth-graders, in the Hibbard School in 
Chicago. Replies to questions such as the 
following are discussed: How many hours 
are spent watching television? Who decides 
what programs to watch? What home prob- 
lems has television caused? What kinds of 
programs would the children like on TV? 
Projects of this kind can be repeated with 
profit by other parent groups and provide 
them with a reasonably objective basis for 
comparison of their own family practices 
with those of others in regulating children’s 
contact with TV. 
Vandalism in school buildings is a recur- 
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rent problem in some districts. Administra- 
tors and teachers who work in such districts 
will find some helpful hints on dealing with 
this problem in an article, “Suggestions for 
Protecting Public School Property,” in the 
May-June, 1955, issue of Curriculum and 
Materials, the bulletin published by the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York. This article reports the results of a 
survey of the situation which was made by a 
committee of the New York Association of 
Assistant Superintendents. A list of prin- 
ciples for a program aimed at reducing van- 
dalism is presented, as well as suggestions 
for activities involving school staff, stu- 
dents, and parents. 

Some critics of secondary education de- 
plore the tendency of schools to introduce 
new courses designed to meet immediate or 
local needs. Forestry as a high-school sub- 
ject might be cited as one example. On the 
other hand, there are those who would bring 
forth what they consider to be cogent rea- 
sons for offering such a course. The latter 
group, at least, would doubtless like to refer 
to the article, “We Teach Forestry” by 
Roger Clemens, appearing in the CTA Jour- 
nal, the organ of the California Teachers 
Association, for May, 1955. 

The author, who is forestry instructor at 
Fort Bragg High School, gives reasons for 
the introduction of the course in certain 
communities in California; briefly describes 
the nature of the course; and discusses some 
of the difficulties encountered in developing 
it, such as the recruitment of forestry teach- 
ers and, at the start, the lack of a course out- 
line or textbook suitable for high-school stu- 
dents. Appropriate materials are now avail- 
able, however. Since courses in forestry have 
long been offered by some universities (in- 
cluding, for example, Yale), criticism of such 
a course on the grounds that it is not “aca- 
demic” may be discounted. Certainly there 
are numerous localities in the United States 
where some theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge of forestry would be of value to high- 
school graduates. 

H. W. SCHOOLING 
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THE ULTIMATE GOALS OF EDUCATION 


WARREN G. FINDLEY 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


‘AVE YOU EVER heard the story of the 
School for Making Tall Men? To be 
admitted to this school, a boy must be at 
least five feet, eight inches tall. In order to 
be promoted each succeeding year, he must 
be one inch taller than he had been the pre- 
ceding year, and, to graduate at the end of 
four years, he must be six feet tall. All grad- 
uates of that school are six-footers. 

We all smile at the story because it is ob- 
viously ridiculous. For all we know, equal or 
greater growth might have been achieved 
under any one of several other regimens. 
But the final claim, that all graduates are 
six-footers, is a result of selective promotion 
without regard to growth. The procedure 
described is disturbingly parallel to many 
high-school and college evaluation systems: 
four years for all, the passing of successive 
hurdles with no evidence of growth neces- 
sary. Note that a boy six feet tall at entrance 
would walk through the School for Making 
Tall Men. How many students enter a high 
school or college with greater competence 
than is required for graduation and make ill- 
defined progress during four years? Mean- 
while less gifted individuals become dis- 
couraged and drop out, flunk out, or barely 
pass. 


SOME VIEWS OF EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


This story brings into sharp relief one of 
the limited or distorted views of the educa- 
tional growth process that are current. 
There are others. 

There is, for example, the view that the 
objectives of education in a high school or 
college are, for all practical purposes, the 
learning of those bits of information that 
each of several competent specialists chooses 


* 


to require of his students for a passing 
mark. These requirements may, and often 
do, vary from teacher to teacher in the same 
subject. As a corollary, it is assumed that 
guidance workers must accept these arrange- 
ments as the facts of the situation and mere- 
ly aid students in adapting to them. 

There is an opposite fallacy that guidance 
is concerned so largely with prediction of 
future success that immediate achievement 
is irrelevant. According to this view, one 
needs only to discover certain fundamental 
aptitudes, scholastic or vocational, as inde- 
pendent as possible of the specific advanced 
learning currently in process, and attempt 
through them and other nonacademic meas- 
ures (such as interest inventories) to guide 
students outside the bounds of present ac- 
tivities toward more advanced academic or 
vocational goals. 

Still another view subordinates the 
achievement of academic goals to presuma- 
bly more worthy goals of personal social and 
emotional development. Scholastic accom- 
plishment is lost to sight, although lack of 
such accomplishment is associated with 
many personal-social problems. 

The view advanced here is that there are 
definable ultimate goals of education toward 
which our more immediate activities need to 
contribute. Even, and almost especially, is 
this true of the academic aspects of the 
school program. Mathematics instruction, 
for example, has as its ultimate goal the 
maximizing of useful quantitative-reasoning 
skills in the whole population, from persons 
who will use mathematics primarily as con- 
sumers and citizens to those who will use it 
as an incisive basic tool of advanced re- 
search. Physical education finds its justifi- 
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cation in the ultimate goal of a healthy 
populace with optimally satisfying recrea- 
tional habits. Each subject or period of in- 
struction must find its justification in con- 
tributing to such ultimate goals. 

How shall we describe these ultimate 
goals of education? I should like to present 
briefly a framework that will show how com- 
prehensive the ultimate goals need to be and 
then suggest in some detail what a number 
of these ultimate goals imply for school 
practice. 

Generally speaking, we may say that the 
ultimate goals of education are as broad as 
society’s goals for its people. They look to 
the development of a community of individ- 
uals, each enjoying an increasingly satisfy- 
ing, constructive way of life. For conven- 
ience these ultimate goals may be grouped 
under seven main headings: (1) general in- 
tellectual competences, including the three 
R’s and the “three S’s” (science and social 
studies); (2) specialized competence appro- 
priate to a vocation or profession; (3) skill 
and satisfaction in working with others in a 
group toward a common object; (4) skill and 
satisfaction in home and family living; 
(5) constructive leisure activities, an appe- 
tite for recreation, aesthetic satisfactions; 
(6) health and strength of body; (7) a uni- 
fied view of the self in the universe. The 
crucial characteristic of all these ultimate 
goals is that they concern things people need 
to be able to do, behavior they can perform, 
rather than just knowing or feeling or be- 
lieving. They are patterns of action that we 
hope individuals may attain. 


GENERAL INTELLECTUAL COMPETENCES 


Let us begin by considering ultimate 
goals in the three R’s. Certainly we shall find 
ourselves on common ground here with edu- 
cators of every viewpoint. Reading is usual- 
ly thought of first. By and large, reading has 
received the most attention, and the ulti- 
mate goals are seen fairly clearly. We covet 
for each individual the ability to read com- 
prehendingly, to obtain the fullest possible 
meaning from everything written but espe- 
cially from such materials as newspapers 


and magazines. 

Despite much criticism of the flaws in our 
methods and materials, reading is taught 
comparatively well. We do teach reading for 
meaning. We teach phrasing. We adapt to 
individual differences in reading ability 
through groupings within classes. We are 
developing an ever growing arsenal of read- 
ing materials adapted to lower levels of 
reading ability among students with the so- 
cial maturity and interests of adolescents 
and adults. In reading, motivation to learn 
is also very strong from the beginning. We 
are now experimenting with methods for 


. increasing speed of comprehension. Those 


concerned with reading comprehension are 
also talking of listening comprehension, and 
tests have appeared to measure listening. It 
will not be a long step for these people to 
come up with measures of “viewing com- 
prehension.” The multitude of special skills 
in reading, including propaganda analysis, 
will call for corresponding instruction and 
appraisal in reacting to the newer media of 
communication. 

What about ’ritin’? Here we have as 
the chief ultimate goal the ability of all per- 
sons to communicate in writing to the best 
of their ability, with special emphasis on 
expository and argumentative prose. What 
do we do about developing that ability? 

We are unsure about how to start. We 
have learned in the teaching of reading that 
preoccupation with individual letters, syl- 
lables, or even whole words interferes with 
clear and rapid reading for meaning. In 
teaching writing, however, we still often put 
a great premium early on spelling and on 
clarity of handwriting and later on precise 
grammatical usage, without realizing that 
these emphases inhibit the free flow of 
thought that is essential to communication 
through writing. 

In the early grades, motivation for writ- 
ing is often lacking, although correspond- 
ence with distant or foreign children has 
many values, including motivation. Later 
we ask for better and better writing in all 
spheres—term papers, letters home, job 
applications, reports of activities, letters to 
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the editor. What do we do to provide for 
this? Too little. We tend to overlook the 
fact that ability to write comes from the de- 
sire to write, the necessity to write, and con- 
structive criticism of what one has written. 
We leave the teaching of writing to English 
teachers, who carry the same teaching load 
as teachers of other subjects. Here we com- 
mit a double error. 

First, no provision is made for time to re- 
view the written work. Is it any wonder that 
many teachers take refuge in minimal writ- 
ten assignments or in workbooks that ham- 
mer away at limited goals of spelling, punc- 
tuation, or formal grammar? 

Our second error in turning the teaching 
of writing over to teachers of English is that 
neither we nor they are clear on the ultimate 
goals. Our real concern is with ability to 
write expository or argumentative prose, 
but we do not say so. We say, “‘You are the 
specialists in English. Just teach them to 
write.” Should we be surprised, then, that 
the teachers of English, being former majors 
in English, often assign writing that appeals 
to them, that calls for fine use of words, 
such as narration, description, or even “cre- 
ative” writing? To put it mildly, boys often 
react unfavorably to such assignments. The 
same boys would feel quite at home writing 
up a scientific topic or a political issue. We 
are at fault for not clarifying the goals. 

I should like to underline a related point 
at which we fail to secure clarity of ultimate 
goals in writing ability. I speak with some 
feeling but also after some thought. It is the 
perennial subject of whether objective ex- 
aminations are crowding out essay examina- 
tions to the great loss of American educa- 
tion. Let me begin by noting that some 
studies indicate that essay examinations 
promote a kind of organized review that a 
typical teacher-made objective examination 
does not. Leaving that aside, many object to 
removing essay questions in favor of objec- 
tive exercises because the student no longer 
has to write. Teachers who find it hard to 
require writing in the course of the year 
seern to feel this is the last straw, for the 
last incentive to writing has been removed. 
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‘But consider the task set by an essay 
question. It is practically the only writing 
situation in life in which a person writes to 
prove to someone who already knows the 
answer that the writer knows it too. In all 
other writing we attempt to convey some- 
thing to someone who knows less about the 
specific point than we do. This difference 
was sharply dramatized for me when I was 
a Junior in college. I had turned in a short 
paper on my outside reading in mathematics 
and received a failing mark. This naturally 
disturbed me, particularly because I felt I 
knew the subject. I stated this to Professor 
Veblen, who replied, ‘Oh, I’m sure you 
know the subject, but the only reason I 
know this is because I knew the subject be- 
fore I read your paper. Now go back and 
rewrite the paper so your classmates can 
understand it. If you are to go on in this 
field, you must learn to explain to those who 
can understand but do not yet know what 
you have to tell.” I had written, not an ex- 
pository paper, but a long answer to an es- 
say question, ‘What do you know about 
this subject?” It seems to me at least argu- 
able that the writing of answers to essay 
questions runs counter to formation of good 
writing habits. 

The direct solution to the question of 
realizing our ultimate goals of writing abili- 
ty involves the following steps: (1) Specify 
the type of writing ability sought, that is, 
ability to write clear, forceful expository or 
persuasive prose. (2) Make this clear objec- 
tive primarily the responsibility of the 
teachers of English, but with the general 
support of other teachers and of the admin- 
istration. (3) In calculating teaching loads, 
allow time for teachers to grade and criticize 
a substantial number of written assign- 
ments, especially term papers. (4) Support 
financially the expense of this time allot- 
ment. 

One other ultimate goal in writing has 
been the achievement, by adolescence, of a 
firm legible hand. In recent years we have 
not insisted on this very effectively. Here, 
perhaps, the new ultimate goal for most per- 
sons’should, be reasonably rapid and accu- 
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rate typewriting. The sooner this goal can 
be widely accepted, the sooner we may be 
able to adopt more consistent and construc- 
tive attitudes toward the learning of hand- 
writing in the lower grades. The frequency 
with which typing courses are taken nowa- 
days by college-bound, as well as commer- 
cial, students makes this no idle speculation. 

Correct spelling and usage are ultimate 
goals that we should probably agree are 
secondary to the conveying of meaning 
through writing and even to the mechanics 
of legibility. If they are ultimately of great 
value, we can still afford to ponder their 
place in the instructional program as it af- 
fects achievement of the chief ultimate goal 
of conveying meaning through writing. 

And now, what about ’rithmetic? Here 
we shall probably save much confusion if, in 
describing goals, we start talking about 
“quantitative reasoning ability.”” What we 
desire is that all children grow into adult- 
hood with as much useful ability in quanti- 
tative reasoning as possible. For almost all, 
this includes ability to calculate ordinary 
operations with whole numbers rapidly and 
accurately, with or without a computing 
machine. It also includes comprehension and 
direct comparison of whole numbers, frac- 
tions, per cents, averages, and medians, and 
ability to read charts, tables, and graphs. 
Methods of approximation through using 
round numbers, the concept of significant 
figures, realistic associations with large num- 
bers, and some rudimentary ideas of proba- 
bility are also useful. Especially it means 
ability to approach with confidence the 
analysis of day-to-day arithmetic problems 
that face consumers and citizens in reaching 
decisions. Of course for growing numbers of 
scientists, in social as well as natural sci- 
ence, advanced formal mathematics is a 
basic tool. 

How shall we proceed toward the achieve- 
ment of this complex set of ultimate goals 
in quantitative reasoning ability? First, we 
must consider basic motivation. Here we 
come face to face with the fact that in the 
daily living of most children nothing to 
which they can apply their new-found arith- 
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metical skills will give a feeling of achieve- 
ment to compare with the satisfying sense of 
independence and the freedom to explore 
that comes with reading skill. The nearest 
we have come to making early learning of 
arithmetic interesting is in such series as the 
Number Stories,| where number problems 
are made integral parts of amusing animal 
stories. 

A more serious matter appears to be the 
mind-sets toward mathematics that we have 
inherited from the early history of American 
education. The first is pressure. At one time 
we had to teach children all the arithmetic 
we could in the first three grades because we 
could not count on having them to teach for 
any longer time. Later we taught all we 
could in six grades. Still later we taught all 
we could in eight grades. But then we ran 
head-on into the intrenched college-prepara- 
tory mathematics of the private academies 
that had been inherited by the public high 
schools. Mathematics became elective. 
Arithmetic was not respectable enough for 
high-school instruction. Oddly enough, 
reading was and is. As four years of English 
had long been required for college entrance, 
four years of English for everybody became 
the rule, and English teachers began to 
teach remedial reading where that became 
necessary. Not so in mathematics. The 
mathematicians insisted upon algebra and 
geometry and raised the banner, “They 
shall not pass.” Of course, general-mathe- 
matics courses are now frequently offered in 
Grade IX, but these are often uncertainly 
organized. There are few systematic pro- 
grams in mathematics outside the bounds of 
the college-preparatory sequence. 

A second mind-set toward mathematics 
is that it must be presented in a sequential 
lockstep that permits no flexibility. Why 
are there no slow, medium, and fast arith- 
metic sections in the early grades, with 
materials adapted to the groups as in read- 
ing? Why shouldn’t youngsters go from one 


1 J. W. Studebaker, W. C. Findley, F. B. Knight, 
G. M. Ruch, and W. S. Gray, Number Stories: 
Grades I-III. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1946, 1947 (revised). 
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arithmetic book to the next as soon as they 
are ready, just as they do in reading? Why 
shouldn’t self-teaching materials in arith- 
metic permit each pupil to go ahead at his 
own pace? 

The third mental set is closely linked to 
the second. It is that mathematics proceeds 
inexorably from one logic-tight unit to the 
next: arithmetic, elementary algebra, plane 
geometry, intermediate algebra, trigonome- 
try, solid geometry, advanced or college al- 
gebra, analytical geometry, differential cal- 
culus, integral calculus, differential equa- 
tions. In many schools and colleges these 
are accepted, not only as rigidly sequential, 
but as the whole of mathematics, short of 
advanced theoretical specializations. Only in 
this way can one explain the common col- 
lege-entrance requirement of mathematics 
“through intermediate algebra,” a subject 
that has its justification wholly in its useful- 
ness in more advanced mathematics. Ele- 
mentary statistical concepts useful in inter- 
preting the statistics presented in news- 
papers (means and medians); advanced 
topics in arithmetic, like income-tax compu- 
tation, instalment buying, budgeting, analy- 
sis of the tax dollar, trends in business and 
population; elementary probability con- 
cepts appropriate to statistical inference— 
all these are mathematically untouchable in 
such circles. Even at colleges where general 
education is the rule in science, social 
studies, humanities, and communications, 
general education in mathematics or quan- 
titative reasoning is seldom mentioned. For- 
tunately a few institutions have introduced 
such an offering, and textbooks are begin- 
ning to appear. 

Taken together these mind-sets limit the 
more able students to tedious pursuit of 
topics that they could master rapidly, while 
less able students are forced to pursue a se- 
quence that has little use to a person not 
interested in advanced scientific study. 

Our problem is further complicated by 
attitudes of many parents and teachers who 
feel that anything quantitative or numerical 
is extremely difficult or unimportant. How 
often have we heard a person dismiss his or 
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her inadequacy with the casual statement, 
“T never could do arithmetic”! The same 
person would not think of saying, “‘After all, 
I never could learn to read.” Such attitudes 
by parents lay the groundwork for similar 
attitudes in their children. When such atti- 
tudes are exhibited by teachers, the result 
may be even more devastating. More often 
teachers probably reflect this attitude more 
subtly through lack of flexibility or eager- 
ness in teaching arithmetic topics. 

Some positive proposals can be consid- 
ered. (1) Let us experiment with various 
approaches to find how best to cultivate 
number sense and confidence in most pupils 
in the early grades. Let us apply the concept 
of number readiness as we do reading readi- 
ness. Let us pay particular attention to 
motivation. (2) Let us adapt our approaches 
to the fact that we have increasing propor- 
tions of children in school for twelve years. 
A twelve-year program for developing quan- 
titative reasoning may differ significantly 
from our present pattern, allowing more to 
be taught but under less pressure. (3) Let us 
build a curriculum, extending into college, 
that includes topics of proved worth and 
interest that can be properly required of all 
children. (4) Let us experiment with self- 
teaching materials, subgroupings in classes, 
and other devices to permit children to pro- 
gress at their own pace, as they can in read- 
ing. Thereby we may enable superior stu- 
dents to gain background mathematics for 
science, not merely earlier, but without loss 
of interest due to enforced delay in reaching 
advanced topics. 

Let us now turn from mastery of the 
skills to understanding of the physical and 
the social world. As with mastery of skills, 
the areas of science and social studies have 
their origins before schooling begins. Readi- 
ness needs to be explored and exploited. As 
in mathematics, the goal is broad under- 
standing for all, advanced specialized 
knowledge for a few. 

It is fair to say that a grasp of the physi- 
cal world and its principles can be promoted 
more rapidly in an effectual fashion for 
superior students than can a corresponding 
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grasp of the social world. Given the skill of 
reading comprehension, supplemented by 
accelerated mastery of mathematics, a high 
level of mastery of the physical sciences can 
be developed apace. Insofar as we need to 
develop more physical scientists, the way is 
open if we simply provide opportunity for 
promising students to study progressively 
more advanced topics with appropriate 
specialists to guide them. 

Meanwhile we can continue to extend 
the teaching of physical and biological 
science through the whole elementary school 
as new teachers are better prepared to teach 
science. The requirement of general science 
in Grade IX is becoming nearly universal. 
Again at the college level a general-educa- 
tion requirement or distributive require- 
ment in science is becoming the rule. We 
may look forward with confidence, then, to 
an ultimate goal of broader understanding 
of science in daily life through increased of- 
ferings in general science to the nonspecial- 
ist. As another ultimate goal, we can project 
plans for rapid and intensive development 
of promising science specialists. 

In social studies the general requirements 
and offerings are increasing at all levels 
through college. Insofar as this increase car- 
ries a broad emphasis on the development 
and aspirations of our own and other cul- 
tures, and not just the memorization of 
more facts, it is good. Both science and so- 
cial studies have as a proper ultimate goal 
the increasing of the ability of individuals to 
do critical thinking, to learn how to draw 
full legitimate inferences from data. A useful 
correlation could be worked out between 
science and social studies, with science in- 
struction laying the groundwork by pre- 
senting problems from laboratory experi- 
ments or observation in which the student 
scientist is a bystander, while social-studies 
instruction might build on this by present- 
ing problems from local civic or school situa- 
tions in which the student is an active par- 
ticipant. In addition to appraising each stu- 
dent’s accuracy of judgment, conclusions 
could be reached as to his tendencies to 
overgeneralize or to be overcautious in 
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drawing inferences. The ultimate goals for 
all students in social studies might therefore 
include as: most important a basic under- 
standing of our unique national heritage and 
of the problems of world order, together 
with the developed skill of judgment in self- 
involved issues. 

For the superior student in social studies 
there appears little possibility of gain 
through accelerated pursuit of advanced 
topics. Rather, since social maturity devel- 
ops gradually, he might better remain with 
his peers of all social strata and deepen his 
insights through evaluating others’ reactions 
to similar issues, though he should be en- 
couraged to read more advanced commen- 
taries on each issue studied. 


SPECIALIZED COMPETENCE FOR VOCATION 
OR PROFESSION 


The ultimate goal of specialized compe- 
tence for a job for many students in high 
school and college is co-extensive with the 
intellectual competences that admit them to 
higher educational institutions or to busi- 
ness positions with only broad educational 
prerequisites. Comprehensive high schools 
and colleges also properly offer vocational 
majors or subjects. The ultimate goal is, in 
every case, to provide such preliminary 
training in skills as will qualify the student 
for broad fields of work, rather than for nar- 
rowly specific jobs. Certainly there is strong 
motivation for specialized study and work 
experience among many of the students 
whom we fail to hold. We need to work out 
more flexible arrangements for transition 
from school to work. It is essential that 
schedules be adapted to include more voca- 
tional studies and more functional advanced 
courses in the three R’s to fit individual in- 
terests. Subtechnical and subprofessional 
curriculums merit more attention. 


WORKING WITH OTHERS TOWARD 
COMMON OBJECTIVE 


The goal of satisfaction and skill in work- 
ing in a group toward a common objective 
is indeed broad. It is an ultimate goal of 
education that involves the total school or- 
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ganization and plan. It is a goal that educa- 
tion shares with other community agencies 
and therefore is often accomplished best 
through community activities in which stu- 
dents participate. Extra-curriculum or reg- 
ularly scheduled club groups present further 
opportunities. Of course the school is itself 
a community, and individual classroom 
groups can be so treated. Where committee 
and project work are common experiences, 
measurable learning of skill in group proc- 
esses takes place. There is vast room for ex- 
perimentation in varying the composition of 
classes and subgroups to maximize the value 
to individuals of experiencing different 
group roles. Sociometric techniques are 
available for the study of outcomes of group 
behavior. This ultimate goal of education 
might also be stated in terms of skill and 
satisfaction in participating in community 
projects as an adult. 


HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


The ultimate goal of skill and satisfaction 
in home and family living is complex and 
may not seem justifiable as an entity. I have 
heard the family as an institution discussed 
dispassionately by a social anthropologist as 
possibly a passing phenomenon yielding to 
the multitude of disruptive pressures and 
attractions outside the home. At the risk of 
seeming old-fashioned, I fasten upon the 
family as the basic unit in our society. The 
current trend in family size seems to be on 
my side, as is the finding that broken homes 
are a major factor in delinquency. 

Under this ultimate goal, which again 
education shares with other community 
agencies, I would subsume such diverse 
goals as acquiring skills useful about the 
house, planning for a family home, and in- 
terpersonal relations in the family circle. It 
has been estimated, for example, that a man 
with skill and interest in home arts can ef- 
fectively increase his family’s standard of 
living as much as 25 per cent over what his 
take-home pay will provide directly. What 
estimate to make for the wife’s contribution 
is uncertain but substantial. Other things 
being equal, these arts contribute to a bet- 
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ter home life. Education in home-planning 
and child-rearing can be obtained through 
parent education as well as through courses 
in school and college. Family events at 
school or college give opportunity for expe- 
riencing family satisfactions at all stages, 
from childhood to adulthood. The ultimate 
goal is a richly happy family life for all. 


LEISURE ACTIVITIES, RECREATION, AESTHETIC 
SATISFACTIONS 


The category, “Constructive leisure ac- 
tivities, an appetite for recreation, and aes- 
thetic satisfactions,” is peculiarly relevant 
to home and family living but also has an 
individual application. The ultimate goal 
with respect to leisure activities might be 
the cultivation of a sense of values that 
prizes activities involving productive, ac- 
tive, or social outcomes over those resulting 
in passive, sedentary, unsocial habits. Such 
leisure activities may at the same time serve 
the appetite for recreation, although a 
strong recreational interest of a lower order 
may serve the ultimate goal of affording an 
independent focus for breaking routine. 
Many schools and colleges contribute to this 
goal by stressing athletic and other activi- 
ties that can be pursued over a lifetime and 
without the need for participation of large 
numbers of persons. 

Aesthetic satisfactions may vary from 
producing creative art to interior decorating 
or even to seeing or hearing fine art. The 
ultimate goal is the enriching of lives aes- 
thetically in one or more of these ways, 
which may be treated as alternative out- 
comes. In this area, schools and colleges may 
contribute by presenting aesthetically satis- 
fying experiences and by providing instruc- 
tion that emphasizes expressive activity 
rather than formal technique. 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH OF BODY 


The ultimate goal of a healthy and strong 
body is served by many courses, from home 
economics to biology, from physical educa- 
tion to social studies, but it is also advanced 
by school and college facilities for medical 
examination and treatment. The habit of 
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regular exercise, which is generally encour- 
aged by schools and colleges, is another fac- 
tor. Notation of health conditions on the 
cumulative record and alertness of teachers 
to symptoms of infection and fatigue con- 
tribute to the attainment of this goal. This 
is obviously a goal served by many different 
types of school personnel and applicable to 
all. 

What of the specialist in this area, the 
potential professional athlete? His is a 
legitimate vocational goal. Somewhere 


among the ultimate goals of specialized vo- 
cational education in high school as well as 
college, we should perhaps find a spot for 
such athletes avowedly to “major” in ath- 
letic development while pursuing other 
worthy ultimate goals already cited. 


A UNIFIED VIEW OF SELF IN THE 
UNIVERSE 


Last, but by no means least, stands the 
ultimate goal of a unified view of the self 
in the universe. This is a goal of mental 
health as well as spiritual vigor. The several 
churches have an obvious interest and a 
constructive role to play in helping individu- 
als to attain this goal. In college, courses in 
philosophy and psychology and the prover- 
bial “bull sessions” among peers fit in vari- 
ously. High-school courses in understanding 
and developing personality are beginning to 
appear. Private schools and colleges tend to 
work out integrated patterns of activity for 
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school and church. Where public education 
is involved, the churches and schools wisely 
define their appropriate provinces and oper- 
ate within them, generally to mutual satis- 
faction. For education’s part, this ultimate 
goal includes instruction and personal coun- 
seling, with referral from teacher to psycho- 
logical or guidance counselor and/or from 
the latter to community agencies or psychi- 
atrist as, and if, personal maladjustment be- 
comes serious. All this is within the positive 
framework of the school’s whole program of 
instruction in skills and subjects, its voca- 
tional instruction and guidance, its club and 
extra-curriculum activities, and its contri- 
butions to effective home and family living, 
leisure activities, recreation, aesthetic satis- 
factions, health and physical development. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


In our preoccupation with stating ulti- 
mate goals, we may give the impression of 
treating the school and its activities as mere- 
ly preparation for life, rather than an inte- 
gral part of life itself. Lest that be the im- 
pression, let me quote from a newspaper col- 
umn, “Life with Junior,” by Irma Simonton 
Black, which I read years ago in PM: “In- 
fancy and childhood are not mistakes of 
nature to be corrected at as early a date as 
possible. Rather, they are periods to be lived 
through for the experiences and satisfactions 
appropriate to them.”’ Part of each ultimate 
goal is its attainment through a satisfying, 
constructive way of life at all ages. 
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ATTITUDES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
TOWARD ARITHMETIC 


WILBUR H. DUTTON 
University of California, Los Angeles 


OW PUPILS FEEL toward arithmetic is 
H important. Liking arithmetic has a 
pronounced effect upon the amount of work 
attempted, the effort expended, and the 
learning that is acquired. This study has 
dealt with the feelings of 459 junior high 
school pupils toward arithmetic. Estimation 
of general attitudes, responses on an attitude 
scale, reasons for liking arithmetic, parts 
liked and disliked, and estimation of when 
the pupils’ feelings developed are a few of 
the major concerns of this paper. 


PROCEDURE USED IN COLLECTING DATA 


The pupils involved in this study were 
selected from one junior high school in the 
Los Angeles area. There were 226 boys and 
233 girls who participated. The total enrol- 
ment of the school was 2,200. Ten elemen- 
tary schools contribute to the pupil popula- 
tion of this school. These ten schools include: 
one from a district with children from mid- 
dle-class homes; one school with pupils from 
lower-income groups; seven schools with 
children in the upper-income brackets; and 
one experimental school with pupils selected 
from the population surrounding a large 
university. Fifteen sections with enrolments 
of about 35 pupils each were used. The sec- 
tions were classified in achievement as fol- 
lows: five high, two advanced, two average, 
five low, and one special remedial. Three- 
fourths of the pupils came from homes where 
the family income was in the upper brackets, 
while one-fourth were from homes with in- 
come in the lower brackets. The school’s 
enrolment included 120 Spanish-speaking 
Americans and 89 Japanese-Americans. 

An attitude scale, constructed by the 


* 


writer, was used to secure the data for this 
study. The scale had two parts: one dealing 
with twenty-two statements of attitude to- 
ward arithmetic and the second designed to 
secure general information about the specific 
likes and dislikes of pupils. The scale was 
built by the technique used by Thurstone 
for the measurement of attitude.! The relia- 
bility of the scale, measured by test-retest 
methods, was 0.94. A special group of 
teachers, instructed in advance, adminis- 
tered the scale. Statements were read aloud 
to pupils to avoid reading difficulties. Names 
were not placed on the papers. 


RESPONSES ON THE ATTITUDE SCALE 


Attitude statements are shown in Table 
1. Statements have been arranged from low- 
est (1.0 showing greatest dislike) to highest 
(10.5 indicating extreme liking) scale value. 
Since pupils could check several statements 
to indicate their feelings toward arithmetic, 
the per cents shown in the last column are 
for the total group for each statement. For 
example, 5 per cent of the total group of 
459 pupils detested arithmetic and avoided 
using it at all times. 

Dislike for arithmetic was expressed by 
pupils in such statements as: “I have never 
liked arithmetic” (14 per cent); “I am afraid 
of doing word problems” (27 per cent); 
‘“‘Arithmetic is something you have to do 
even though it is not enjoyable” (53 per 


1L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Meas- 
urement of Altitude. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1948. See also W. H. Dutton, “Atti- 
tudes of Prospective Teachers toward Arithmetic,” 
Elementary School Journal, LII (October, 1951), 
84-90. 
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cent); “I don’t feel sure of myself in arith- 
metic” (38 per cent); “I don’t think arith- 
metic is fun but I always want to do well in 
it” (58 per cent). 

Neutral expressions of feeling by pupils 
were: ‘‘I am not enthusiastic about arith- 
metic, but I have no real dislike for it either” 
(54 per cent); “I like arithmetic, but I like 
other subjects just as well” (62 per cent); 
“Arithmetic is as important as any other 
subject” (83 per cent). 

Favorable attitudes indorsed by pupils 
were: “I enjoy doing problems when I know 
how to work them well” (87 per cent); 
“Sometimes I enjoy the challenge presented 
by an arithmetic problem” (58 per cent); “‘I 
like arithmetic because it is practical’ (50 


per cent); ‘‘Arithmetic is very interesting” 
(55 per cent); “I enjoy seeing how rapidly 
and accurately I can work arithmetic prob- 
lems” (56 per cent); “I think about arith- 
metic problems outside of school and like to 
work them out” (41 per cent). 

Girls showed a little more dislike for 
arithmetic than boys. Girls disliked word 
problems, felt that arithmetic was some- 
thing to tolerate, but sought to do well in the 
subject. Girls enjoyed doing problems when 
they understood them, the challenge pre- 
sented by an arithmetic problem, doing 
problems rapidly and accurately. 

Boys were less afraid of word problems 
than girls. A sizable group of boys felt that 
arithmetic was something required and not 


TABLE 1 
RESPONSES OF 459 JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS ON AN ARITHMETIC ATTITUDE SCALE 


ATTITUDE STATEMENT 


NuMBER OF RESPONSES 


. 1 have never liked arithmetic 
. Lam afraid of doing word problems 


. I detest arithmetic and avoid using it at all times 


. L have always been afraid of arithmetic 
. I can’t see much value in arithmetic. . 
. I avoid arithmetic because 1 am not very good with 


. Arithmetic is something you have to do even though it 
is not enjoyable 

. I don’t feel sure of myself in arithmetic 

. 1 don’t think arithmetic is fun, but 1 always want to do 


. Lam not enthusiastic about arithmetic, but I have no 
real dislike for it either 

. [like arithmetic, but I like other subjects just as well. . 

. Arithmetic is as important as any other subject. . 

ta doing problems when I know how to work them 


; aie l enjoy the challenge presented by an arith- 
metic problem 

. I like arithmetic because it is practical 

. Arithmetic is very interesting 

. L enjoy seeing how rapidly and accurately 1 can work 
arithmetic problems 

. I would like to spend more time in school working arith- 


. 1 think about arithmetic problems outside of school and 
like to work them out 

. I never get tired of working with numbers 

. I think arithmetic is the most enjoyable subject 1 have 


taken 
' Arithmetic thrills me, and I like it better than any other 
subject 
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very enjoyable. Yet they, like the girls, 
wanted to do well in the subject. More boys 
than girls liked the challenge presented by 
arithmetic and the practical aspects. They 
felt that arithmetic was interesting and 
thought about arithmetic problems outside 
of school. 

Both boys and girls enjoyed problems 
when they knew how to work them well. 
They agreed that arithmetic was as impor- 
tant as any other subject. 


PUPIL ESTIMATION OF ATTITUDE 


Pupils were asked to estimate their gen- 
eral feelings toward arithmetic by checking 


TABLE 2 


ESTIMATION OF THEIR GENERAL FEELINGS 
TOWARD ARITHMETIC BY 459 JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS ON AN ELEVEN-POINT 
SCALE 


Per Cent 


Girls Total of Total 


0.4 


Total.... 226 459 100.4 


_ one number on a scale ranging from 11 (like) 
to 1 (dislike). The neutral position was 6. 
Results are shown in Table 2. 

Boys and girls expressed about the same 
amount of dislike for arithmetic (see scale 
values 1-5 in Table 2). T. ere were 79 pupils 
(16 per cent) who felt that they did not like 
arithmetic. Sixty-eight pupils (15 per cent) 
felt that they were neutral and did not like 
or dislike arithmetic. Sixty-nine boys showed 
pronounced liking for arithmetic by check- 
ing 10 and 11 on the scale. Only 34 girls 
checked these same numbers. When totals 
are made of all pupil estimations from 7 
through 11 on the scale, there are 162 boys 
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and 150 girls who felt that they liked arith- 
metic. This represents 68 per cent of the 
total group of 459 pupils. 

These findings do not agree with the re- 
sponses of the pupils on the attitude scale 
(Table 1). Apparently pupils tend to over- 
rate themselves on their general feelings to- 
ward arithmetic when left to use self-ap- 
praisal methods. 


TABLE 3 


REASONS FOR LIKING OR DISLIKING ARITH- 
METIC GIVEN BY 459 JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Number of 


Reason Responses 


Liking: 
Need arithmetic in life, future wees 
practical applications. . ore 132 
Arithmetic is interesting. . 66 
Arithmetic is fun 64 
Can work arithmetic easily, good in it. 48 
Arithmetic challenges me, keeps me 
busy, like a game 36 
Thinking is improved, exactness, can 
prove theories, gives sense of values. 
Good teachers who explain and are 
sympathetic have helped me like it. . 
Understanding arithmetic has enabled 
me to like i 
Get satisfaction out of working prob- 


Don’t understand arithmetic 

Arithmetic is too difficult and compli- 
cated 

Not good ‘in arithmetic, don’t learn 
easily, not sure of myself 

Boring, same things over and over, 
can’t memorize 

Teachers not good, disliked them, 
didn’t explain 

Too many rules and too much work... 

Because of homework 

Don’t see value of it, some unnecessary 


REASONS FOR LIKING OR DISLIKING 
ARITHMETIC 


The practical aspects of arithmetic and 
realization that arithmetic will be needed in 
the future were given as the main reasons for 
liking arithmetic by 132 pupils (Table 3). 
Other reasons frequently stated were: 
“Arithmetic is interesting” (66); ‘“Arith- 
metic is fun” (64); ““Can work arithmetic 
easily” (48); “Arithmetic challenges stu- 
dents”’ (36). 
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Pupil responses were usually brief and 
direct. One student who felt that her general 
attitude was 10 (strongly in favor) stated: 
“Tt is important. Sometimes it is interesting. 
New kinds of problems are fun. I enjoy 
doing problems well.” 

Pupils who disliked arithmetic felt that 
lack of understanding (57), difficult and 
complicated problems (29), poor achieve- 
ment in arithmetic (27), and the boring 
aspects of arithmetic (26) were the main 
causes of their unfavorable feelings. 


ATTITUDE DEVELOPMENT 


Pupils were asked to estimate when their 
favorable or unfavorable feelings toward 
arithmetic developed. Most of the pupils 
(373) felt that they knew the grade. Others 
(86) were not certain enough to make a re- 
ply. The results of the estimations are 
shown in Table 4. 

Many interesting pupil statements were 
found. One pupil said, “I haven’t liked arith- 
metic as well since I started junior high 
school. . . . Before junior high school, math 
was a cinch and I didn’t give it a thought.” 
Another boy said, “I started disliking arith- 
metic when I was one day old!’ No doubt 
this must have been his objection to a rigid 
feeding schedule! 

Apparently, lasting attitudes toward 
arithmetic are developed at each grade level. 
The grades with a pronounced number of 
responses are V and VII. Grades III through 
VIII also are important in attitude develop- 
ment, according to these pupils. 


PARTS OF ARITHMETIC LIKED OR DISLIKED 


Addition was mentioned as being liked 
most by 143 pupils; fractions, by 138; multi- 
plication, by 132; subtraction, by 115; and 
decimals, by 80. Division (liked most by 67 
pupils) was higher on the list than other 
parts of the subject, but it still caused 
trouble for many pupils expressing favor- 
able feelings toward arithmetic. Other topics 
mentioned 16 times or more were: percent- 
age (63); measurement, area, volume (50); 
all processes (38); thought problems (28); 
graphs (19); and business applications (16). 


Apparently the mechanical manipulation of 
numbers appealed to a large group of pupils. 

Word problems were disliked by 136 pu- 
pils (30 per cent of the total group sampled). 
Long problems in division were disliked by 
120 pupils. Percentage (52), measurement 
(48), fractions (41), long problems in addi- 
tion (29), and long multiplication problems 
(37) were also disliked. Considerable evi- 
dence was found in this study to show that 
long, boring problems were disliked by both 
good and poor students. Other parts of 
arithmetic were mentioned less frequently 
as being disliked. 


TABLE 4 


ESTIMATION OF 459 JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PUPILS ON WHEN THEIR 
ATTITUDES TOWARD ARITHME- 
TIC DEVELOPED 


Number of 
Grade Level Responses 


CHANGES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD 
ARITHMETIC 


In reply to the question, ‘‘Have your fa- 
vorable feelings toward arithmetic changed 
in the past year or two?” 180 pupils (39 per 
cent of the total group) said “‘Yes’”’; 209 pu- 
pils (46 per cent) said ‘‘No”; and 70 (15 per 
cent) did not respond to the question. 

When asked whether their unfavorable 
feelings toward arithmetic had changed, 149 
pupils (33 per cent) said “Yes”; 162 (35 per 
cent) said “‘No”; and 148 (32 per cent) did 
not respond. 

From this one study it would appear, 
then, that about a third of the pupils recog- 
nized changes in attitudes toward arith- 
metic during one or two years in junior high 
school. 
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MARKS MADE IN ARITHMETIC 


Pupils were asked to estimate their marks 
in arithmetic for all their years in school. 
These estimations were fairly accurate ac- 
cording to the teachers who directed the 
junior high school classes involved in the 
study. Seventy pupils estimated that they 
had made excellent marks; 179, that they 
had made good marks. Only 21 estimated 
that their marks were poor, while 140 
thought their marks were fair. A sizable 
number of students expressed the feeling 
that elementary-school teachers gave them 
better marks than junior high school teach- 
ers. The increased work load and homework 
caused additional concern about marks and 
influenced general attitudes toward arith- 
metic. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Extreme dislike for arithmetic was 
shown by responses to the attitude scale by a 
significant number of pupils (19 per cent). 
Assuming that this sampling is typical of 
average classrooms, a teacher might expect 
to find five or six pupils of this type in each 


arithmetic class. 

2. The attitude scale revealed that most 
pupils (87 per cent) enjoy problems when 
they know how to work them well. They also 


feel that arithmetic is as important as any 
other subject (83 per cent). 

3. Girls showed a little more dislike for 
arithmetic than boys. Girls disliked word 
problems more than boys. There was not, 
however, sufficient evidence to indicate a 
pronounced dislike for this subject by girls. 

4. Reasons given by pupils for liking 
arithmetic were the practical aspects of the 
subject, the realization that arithmetic will 
be needed in life, and the enjoyment and 
challenge received from working problems. 

5. Pupil dislike for arithmetic centered in 
lack of understanding, difficulty in working 
problems, poor achievement, and boring as- 
pects of arithmetic. 

6. Apparently lasting attitudes toward 
arithmetic are developed at each grade level. 
Grades V and VII were pronounced most 
crucial. 

7. The mechanical manipulation of num- 
bers appealed to a large group of pupils. 

8. Word problems, long problems in divi- 
sion and in other fundamental processes, 
percentage, and fractions were disliked by a 
sizable group of pupils. 

9. About a third of the pupils recognized 
changes in attitudes (either favorable or 
unfavorable) during one or two years in 
junior high school. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


CLEVELAND A. THOMAS 
North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, Illinois 


on Edward R. Murrow’s “See It 
Now” a discussion of the projected Euro- 
pean Defense Community by three gentle- 
men representative of England, France, and 
West Germany. The discussion moved 
along well until suddenly the word “policy” 
was used. There then occurred a disagree- 
ment about the meaning of the word and 
about whether EDC was a matter of policy 
or a device for carrying out policy. 

From this point in the discussion, com- 
munication between the Frenchman and the 
German ceased. The lines of communication 
had been cut by their inability to straighten 
out the complexities involved in the word 
and the concept for which it stands. Or, to 
put it another way, the lines of communica- 
tion had been cut by their flight into ever 
greater heights of abstraction. Doubtless 
there were other factors involved in the ten- 
sions that surrounded the idea of EDC which 
alsocontributed to the breakdown of commu- 
nication, but it was nonetheless clear that 
sheer difficulty in handling language was a 
major element in the cessation of communi- 
cation in this discussion. 

If mention of this incident seems to lead 
us far from the topic of improvement of lan- 
guage instruction in secondary schools, let 
me hasten to point out that in this interna- 
tional discussion and its failure is evidence 
of the need we face to enable our young 
people to handle their language effectively 
as a means of communication. A colleague 
remarked to me just the other day that the 
greed with which the public is seizing upon 
Why Johnny Can’t Read' is an indictment 


oO September 21, 1954, there appeared 
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of the training we have given them. Perhaps 
it is. Perhaps we have not paid enough at- 
tention to the communicative aspects of 
language. Perhaps we have permitted our 
insistence that students concentrate on such 
items as the details of grammar and correct 
writing to obscure the fact that language is 
primarily a means of communication. The 
improvement of training in reading is an 
important step indeed—an important pre- 
requisite, the very basis, for teaching our 
students something about their language as 
a language. For, like the three gentlemen on 
Mr. Murrow’s program, we fail to commu- 
nicate more often than we perhaps realize. 

Therefore we must, it seems to me, teach 
our students how their language works. We 
must show them how language operates as a 
symbolic system, including that aspect of 
language, metaphor, which gives us the 
power to multiply the meanings of words 
almost endlessly. This power to multiply the 
meanings of words means that we must 
teach our students how to use contexts to 
gain understandings of words. We have al- 
ready seen three gentlemen skilled in the 
conduct of governmental affairs blocked by 
the highly abstract word “policy.” We must 
teach our young people what abstractions 
are, how they operate, what are their dan- 
gers and values. And, finally, I think we 
must teach them the various uses to which 
language may be put so that they can better 
understand and evaluate their own and 
others’ uses of language. 

1 Rudolf Flesch, Why Johnny Can’t Read—And 


What You Can Do about It. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1955. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE NATURE OF 
LANGUAGE? 


Let me illustrate how some teachers have 
attacked this problem of leading students 
toward a more skilful use of language as a 
means of communication. The following 
account, which was reported to me by 
Richard K. Corbin, head of the English de- 
partment of the Peekskill (New York) High 
School, describes briefly an effort by an 
imaginative teacher to lead his students to- 
ward an understanding of the essential na- 
ture of language and its place in our lives. 

The teacher offered the following suppo- 
sition. A newborn baby is isolated in such a 
way that he has adequate physical care but 
is never permitted to hear language used. At 
the age of seventeen we bring him out of 
isolation into our classroom. He has seen 
people so that he is used to them, but he has 
never heard human speech. Under these cir- 
cumstances how will be behave? What will 
be his mental condition? His emotions? 

Mr. Corbin reported that the students 
were immediately excited by this supposi- 
tion. Their first concern was about the con- 
ditions of his upbringing. All kinds of ques- 
tions were asked, all relevant questions. 
Along the way the subject picked up the 
name “Harvey” and began to develop a per- 
sonality. Various parallels from “facts” and 
fiction were recalled. Among them were the 
African boy once publicized in the press, the 
ape-children, Russia’s wolf-children, the 
Boston boy who was hidden for years by his 
mother. The question of the morality of 
scientific experimentation with human be- 
ings came in for a brief discussion. The 
book, Ape in Our House,® which had been 
publicized in Life, was recalled and sum- 
marized. Questions about the nature of in- 
telligence and thinking, especially as they 
relate to language, were asked. 


? The illustrations of classroom procedures pre- 
sented in this article are taken, with permission of 
the publishers, from Cleveland A. Thomas, Lan- 
guage Power for Youth. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. 


3 Cathy Hayes, Ape in Our House. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1951. 
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But up to this point no student had ven- 
tured to theorize about Harvey’s appear- 
ance in the classroom, so the teacher termi- 
nated the discussion with this assignment: 
“Write a paper for tomorrow, of whatever 
length seems necessary, in which you de- 
scribe Harvey’s probable behavior in our 
classroom, especially his reactions to your 
speech and other efforts to communicate.” 

Although the papers differed widely in 
their theories, they showed an intelligent 
appreciation of Harvey’s predicament. The 
following day a brief discussion of the papers 
was used as a springboard for discussing how 
to go about teaching Harvey to speak our 
language. 

It was more than a week before the class 
had exhausted Harvey and returned him, a 
now linguistically competent specimen, to 
his laboratory cell. Some of the ramifications 
into which this procedure led were how we 
learn to make sound; the weakness of formal 
grammar as a means of learning language; 
the social nature of language; the distinc- 
tion, which was developed later on, between 
spoken and written language; and the rela- 
tion of thought to language. 

Here was a teacher who recognized clear- 
ly that leading students toward recognition 
of the basic nature of language would assist 
them in all their uses of that language. 


GAINING WORD MEANINGS FROM CONTEXT 


Another aspect of teaching students to 
control their language is context. There is 
nothing new about the use of context to gain 
word meanings, but all too frequently the 
concept of context is limited to only the 
verbal context. Students need to recognize 
that, unless the reader or the listener pos- 
sesses the proper experience, the words will 
not perform their functions as symbols, and 
therefore the context method will be useless. 
It takes a combination of the two, verbal 
and experiential context, for context to 
serve as an avenue to comprehension of word 
meaning. 

Here is one way and only one to approach 
the teaching of contexts, which was used in 
an Illinois ninth-grade classroom. The class 
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was asked to write a sentence answering the 
question: ‘“What is (a) ?” for each of 
five words of varying complexity, for in- 
stance, “ball,” “horse,” “home,” “injus- 
tice,” and “Abraham Lincoln.” That is, 
they were to define the meaning of these 
words. With various exceptions, the results 
tended to follow such patterns as, “‘A ball is 
a sphere used in games,” ‘“‘A horse is a four- 
legged animal, with . . . ,” “Home is a place 
where ... ,” and the like. 

First, the definitions were examined for 
accuracy. The question was raised by some 
students whether a ball is always a sphere, 
as, for instance, a football is not. Then a 
girl defined “‘ball”’ as a dance. The class went 
on to define “ball” in various ways, for ex- 
ample, as the ball of the foot, a newel-post 
ball, and the action of being “balled up.” 
This process led to exploring the other sen- 
tences in the same way. 

Then the class proceeded to further ex- 
amples. The instructor borrowed from Lan- 
guage in General Education* the sentence, 
“The board was on the fence,” and the class 
explored the many possible meanings. The 
class also brought in other examples taken 
from their own papers and from their read- 
ing of various kinds. 

Their conclusion from this series of proce- 
dures was that defining is a difficult and un- 
certain business. This conclusion led to a 
discussion of the difference between fact and 
opinion and an investigation of newspaper 
articles and editorials for fact and opinion. 
The students’ own writing was also scru- 
tinized from the same point of view. All this 
material, and what follows as well, was kept 
in a special notebook. 

The final step in this series of procedures 
was a definition of context, arrived at induc- 
tively by the students and then somewhat 
polished by the class as a whole. Both the 
individual and the class definitions were re- 


4 Language in General Education. A Report of 
the Committee on the Function of English in 
General Education for the Commission on Second- 
ary School Curriculum of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., Inc., 1940. 
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corded in the notebooks, although the indi- 
vidual student put down only his own defi- 
nition and that of the class. As it worked 
out, the definition contained three parts. 
First, students saw rather quickly, by sur- 
veying the content of their notebooks, that 
the meaning of a word depends on the other 
words around it. That meaning also depends 
on the physical situation was demonstrated 
by the instructor, and by students who 
caught on, through examples such as, “The 
board was (lying) on the fence,” or “The 
board was (leaning) on the fence.” Finally 
one student saw, from the use of “ball’”’ and 
“balled up,” that meaning may depend on 
grammatical use. At this point it was not 
discovered that the past experience of both 
speaker and listener influences comprehen- 
sion of the meaning, although this notion 
came up later in the year. 


HANDLING ABSTRACTIONS AND 
GENERALIZATIONS 


Next we come to the question of how to 
teach students to handle accurately and effi- 
ciently abstractions and generalizations, as 
one means of improving their control over 
their language. The following account, re- 
ceived from Roberta LaBrant Green of the 
Metairie Park Country Day School in New 
Orleans, illustrates the way in which one 
teacher attacked the problem. 

This procedure began with about five to 
ten minutes of discussion of the fact that 
most people, members of the class included, 
arrive at many broad, general ideas which 
may or may not be valid. The class gave ex- 
amples of such concepts that they had once 
had which they had found later were not 
true. They also gave examples of stereo- 
typed ideas they had heard other people 
express. 

Each student was then asked to list ten 
or twelve common stereotypes which he had 
observed and to write an explanation or de- 
scription of one of these. When a composite 
list of these was made, the group began to 
feel the extent to which stereotypes are 
used. Topics chosen for the papers included 
teen-agers, teen-age drivers, women drivers, 
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policemen, ministers, Bostonians, Texans, 
taxi-drivers, Northerners, little brothers, 
parents, grandmother, ‘‘cats” (a term used 
locally with a peculiar meaning), and Fortier 
(a local public high school) students. Noth- 
ing was said when this assignment was made 
about whether a student accepted or reject- 
ed the stereotype about which he wrote. 
When the papers were ready, each student 
read his own paper to the class and led dis- 
cussion of it. Many additions to the list of 
stereotypes were suggested, and some objec- 
tions were made. 

Next each student was asked to choose 
one of the stereotypes (his own if he wished) 
and write an account of someone he knew 
well who belonged to the class of people dis- 
cussed in the stereotype but who did not fit 
the pattern. These papers were written as 
eagerly as the first ones had been, with sev- 
eral students writing two or more. Again the 
papers were read to the group and discussed. 
The relation of an individual to a class (the 
terms “generalization” and “abstraction” 
were also used) was discussed, as well as the 
caution with which one should use a gener- 
alization. The need for saying “insofar as I 
know” or “‘to a degree”’ or “some” instead 
of ‘‘all”—the need for this kind of cautious 
protection—was noted. 

Following is a pair of papers from this 
block of work. The teacher did not feel that 
they were the best ones that were written 
but they are representative. The first is a 
student description of a stereotype. The 
second is a student description of an excep- 
tion to the stereotype. 


TEXANS: A STEREOTYPE 


The people from Texas think it is the best 
place in the world and they don’t mind telling 
you as much. They take enormous pride in the 
fact that their state is the largest in the United 
States. They can talk for hours about Texas’ 
natural resources, cattle, cities, and so on. 
Texans think everything in Texas, from girls to 
oil wells, is better than similar things from any 
other place. They list many things which 
they have better, or more of, than any other 
state in the union, and when they run out of 
categories in which they excel, they invent a 
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few. Texans dispute the popular belief that 
they joined the union; they say the union joined 
them. Texans believe that they are better in 
every way than people from anywhere else. 

In closing, I would like to say that the 
views expressed above are not the views of the 
writer. 


A TEXAN 


As far back as I can remember, I have never 
heard my mother really brag about Texas, 
unless she was kidding. I have heard her say 
she liked Texas or tell of something she liked 
about the state, but most people say some nice 
things about the place they have come from. 

I cannot remember hearing my mother say 
she was prettier than’ the people that don’t 
come from Texas, nor has she ever said she was 
bigger than anyone else. She may have said 
that the state was bigger than any other of the 
states, but I do not think such a well-established 
fact could be called bragging. Far from brag- 
ging, she is usually inclined to understatement 
and cautious remarks about Texas as well as 
other topics. If she has ever called things in 
Texas better or bigger than other states have, 
this would be only about true facts and not ex- 
aggerations. 


THE VARIETY OF USES OF LANGUAGE 


Finally, you will remember that I sug- 
gested earlier that teaching students some- 
thing about the various uses to which lan- 
guage may be put is an important means of 
improving their control over language. We 
know that language may be used in many 
ways: to report honestly or dishonestly, ac- 
curately or mistakenly; to arouse or express 
emotions and attitudes; to try to control the 
behavior of others; to define; to classify. As 
a classroom procedure illustrative of attack 
upon uses of language, I have chosen an ex- 
ceptionally vivid procedure, the description 
of which was also sent to me by Roberta 
LaBrant Green. This procedure would be 
difficult to repeat, but it illustrates well how 
young people may be led to greater aware- 
ness of these various uses of language. 

The class attended a moot court session, 
which was part of a short course for lawyers 
in the law-science program of Tulane Uni- 
versity. The evidence had been presented 
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previously. The session began with the 
judge’s instructions to the jury and con- 
tinued with four internationally famous 
trial lawyers arguing the case before the 
jury. 

When the students arrived an hour be- 
fore the sessions began, they were given 
printed accounts of the facts which had been 
brought out in the testimony and cross- 
examination. In addition, the sponsor of the 
course, Dr. Herbert Winston Smith, briefed 
the students about the testimony and the 
case, as well as telling them a great deal 
about the four lawyers and some of the tech- 
niques they were said to use, and about the 
equally famous judge. 

The case was a suit for damages ($100,- 
000) brought by a concert singer against a 
theater-owner. Ten years previously, while 
the singer was performing in his theater, an 
accident had occurred which she claimed 
had ruined her career and made her an in- 
valid. 

The singer testified that during one of her 
numbers she had become aware of an expres- 
sion of fear on the faces of her audience. Al- 
most at the same instant, a sound from be- 
hind and above made her turn, in time to see 
a hanging piece of staging fall. The heavy 
bar to which it was attached had struck her 
on the shoulder. She had fallen to the floor, 
unconscious. Although the bar had only 
grazed her shoulder, the shock and fear, she 
contended, had brought on a prolonged ill- 
ness from which she had not sufficiently re- 
covered to continue her career. She was 
therefore suing the theater-owner for dam- 
ages on the grounds that the accident had 
ruined her career and had made her an in- 
valid. Evidence was also given to show that 
the theater-owner had been warned by the 
manufacturers of the staging that it needed 
to be replaced. It was contended, therefore, 
that he was guilty of neglect, which made 
the accident possible. 

The defendant, on the other hand, con- 
tended that the nervous collapse had been 
occasioned by the shock that the singer had 
received earlier on the day of the accident, 
when she had learned through a newspaper 
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story that a former sweetheart with whom 
she was still in love had married another. 
Testimony was also given that on two pre- 
vious occasions the girl had blacked out 
some hours after a nervous shock or emo- 
tional upset. The defendant also asserted 
that the so-called “warning” of the manu- 
facturer of the staging was merely routine 
“sales talk” to sell a replacement. 

The judge charged the jury, and the first 
lawyer for the plaintiff began to argue the 
case. For the next three hours the four law- 
yers presented an actual argument of the 
case, after which the jury retired, and court 
was recessed. Some students went home, but 
a few remained to attend the evening ses- 
sion on “Legal and Strategic Aspects of 
Demonstrative Evidence” and to hear the 
jury’s verdict. 

The following day at school the follow-up 
began. Each student had kept notes and had 
tried to think out his own analysis of what 
he had witnessed. For two days the class 
analyzed and discussed the following topics: 


1. Sets of facts accepted by both sides but 
interpreted differently. Examples: (1) The 
marriage of a former fiancé of the plaintiff 
was termed by the defense “a crushing 
blow”; by the prosecution, “a trivial inci- 
dent.” (2) A letter regarding replacing a 
curtain which was involved in the accident 
was called by the defense “just a piece of 
advertising to get more business for its 
manufacturers”; by the prosecution, “a 
warning of impending danger.” 

. Facts accepted by both sides which were 
emphasized by one side and either ignored 
or made light of by the other. 

. Personalities of the four lawyers and the 
effect each seemed to have on the students 
as audience-jury. 

. Devices used to persuade the jury: 

a) Use of facts and logical reasoning. 

b) Use of demonstrative evidence, such as 
charts of figures; a miniature of the iron 
rod and gauze curtain involved in the 
accident; the pallid, pitiful-looking 
plaintiff and her aged father (seated 
near their attorneys), to whom attention 
was called by their lawyer and who inter- 
rupted an impassioned plea of the de- 
fense to ask if she might be excused; the 
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playing by the prosecution of a recording 
of the “lovely singing voice’ of the 
plaintiff before the accident, a voice 
from that time “forever stilled.”’ 

c) Use of analogy: its effectiveness but the 
fallacy of thinking that it constitutes 
proof. 

d) Name-calling and use of other emotional 
devices: ‘‘Use your good common horse 
sense.” ““We want no pity, only justice.” 
“This self-styled cowboy” (in reference to 
Texan lawyer). “She was an actress, 
playing a role.” “...a jealous recluse— 
mental conflict.” ‘The truth will make you 
free.” “She grudgingly admitted an un- 
happy childhood.” “‘He tried to get you 
to believe... .”” Implications of these and 
many similar terms were noted by the 
students. 

. The manner in which the students’ own feel- 
ings fluctuated as each side made its plea 
and the difficulty of ruling out irrelevant 
matter in forming one’s own decision. 


After the discussion was nearly finished, 
each student turned in to the teacher, to be 
forwarded to Dr. Smith, his own verdict, in- 
cluding a breakdown of the amount of dam- 
ages he would award the plaintiff, provided 
he found in her favor. Only after this was 
done did the students who knew the jury’s 
decision let the others know what it was. 
Except for three students, who found for the 
defendant, students’ decisions agreed fairly 
well with that of the jury. 

Here, I should say, was an energetic and, 
above all, imaginative teacher who was alert 
to seize the opportunity to show students 
something about the uses of language. Al- 
though we may not all have at hand such an 
exciting device as a moot court, we can 
nonetheless find other means, such as news- 
papers, magazines, TV, or students’ own 
writing, to supply our students with the 
material which will bring these uses of lan- 
guage vividly to their attention. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


What may we expect from classroom pro- 
cedures of this sort? It seems to me that we 


may expect an increased ability to interpret 
one’s own and others’ uses of language, an 
increased ability to control language rather 
than be controlled by it. Particularly is this 
increased control necessary in the world in 
which we live. One of the characteristics of 
our twentieth century is the ever increasing 
number of new meanings, which is at once a 
blessing and a problem. Science, ideological 
conflict, and a rising standard of living are 
among the sources from which flow an ever 
broadening torrent of new meanings. These 
meanings are spread with amazing rapidity 
by our mass media, especially its newest 
form, television. But it is not at all certain 
that the rapid spread of new meanings is 
accompanied by full understanding. 

Of course I do not believe that procedures 
such as I have described are panaceas for all 
our communication ills. But I do think that 
secondary-school students can certainly 
profit from insights into the ways in which 
language is used and into the meanings com- 
municated by language. Such insights will 
foster communication and co-operation 
among men. A communicative and co-opera- 
tive citizenry is the best preventive against 
the kind of thought control that was fore- 
cast so terrifyingly by George Orwell. Such 
a citizenry needs to be able to pierce through 
fallacies in uses of language and to recognize 
the solid, sound, and substantial. 

It is important to remember that there is 
much that is positive that can be done in 
teaching English as language. If we can teach 
students to be on their guard against dis- 
honest uses of language and at the same 
time lead them to awareness and apprecia- 
tion of the miracles that can be achieved 
through language, then we shall have en- 
abled them to develop better understanding 
and control of their language. To do so is to 
help build in our students the perceptive, 
critical minds that democracy needs for 
survival and progress. 
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CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION: PRACTICE 
AND THEORY 


LEONARD GARDNER 


University of Tulsa 


E THEORETIC problems inherent in a 
I consideration of the principles and 
practices in citizenship education will be 
considered in this article. As an introduction 
to the discussion, I shall describe four citi- 
zenship-education programs in which citi- 
zenship is considered as an aspect of indi- 
vidual and social morality. The programs 
which I shall discuss have been selected on 
the basis of their representativeness with 
respect to the common topic, namely, their 
common perception of democracy in exclu- 
sively social and psychological terms, and on 
the basis of the fundamental differences in 
principle which they reflect. 

Before the programs are described, a fur- 
ther word about the data is required. This 
discussion is not based upon observations of 
educational practice in the field. It is con- 
cerned with the variety in theoretic bases that 
is prior to, and determinative of, practice. 
There is no assumption here that the theory 
of civic education characterizing any par- 
ticular program is completely realized in 
practice. But a study of theories of educa- 
tion should require no defense on the 
grounds of ultimate practicality. 


PROGRAM OF THE BOY SCOUTS 


The Boy Scouts of America is probably 
the largest and best-known organization of 
its kind. There should be no question that 
its concern for the character development of 
adolescent boys eminently qualifies its pro- 
gram as one of citizenship education. 

One cannot even begin a description of 
the Boy Scouts’ program without immedi- 
ately plunging into an area of overwhelming 
theoretic controversy. Granting that the 


* 


major aim of the organization is the develop- 
ment of character, how shall we define 
“character” and its appropriate mode of de- 
velopment in terms acceptable to psycholo- 
gists generally? There is clearly no agree- 
ment in the field as to the appropriateness 
(or lack of it) of such terms as faculty, stimu- 
lus-response bond, or id-ego-superego. We can 
only ask for the terms which the organiza- 
tion known as the Boy Scouts of America 
has chosen for its own view. Let the organi- 
zation speak for itself. The aim of the Boy 
Scouts’ organization is: 


... to promote... the ability of boys to do 
things for themselves and others, to train them 
in Scoutcraft, and to teach them patriotism, 
courage, self-reliance, and kindred virtues. . . . 

. .. emphasis shall be placed upon practice 
in daily life of the principles of the Scout Oath 
or Promise and Law. By these means the Pro- 
gram shall seek to develop traits of character 
which Scouts shall express in consideration and 
helpfulness toward others, in personal courage, 
and above all, in lives of useful citizenship, 
patriotism, and reverence toward God.! 


The Scout oath, familiar to most of us, is: 


A scout is trustworthy, ... loyal, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, 
thrifty, brave, clean, reverent.” 


I think that a fair statement of the theo- 
retic commitments of this program is some- 
thing like the following: First, the good citi- 


1This quotation is taken from a one-page 
brochure entitled “Boy Scouts of America’? which 
was received from the Boy Scouts of America in 
response to a request for information about their 
program. 

2 Boy Scouts Handbook, pp. 26-27. New York: 
Boy Scouts of America, 1954 (revised). 
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zen is primarily a good man. Second, the 
good man is one in whom certain appropri- 
ate traits of character have been realized. 
Third, the realization of these traits of char- 
acter is accomplished through a process of 
habituation in the young. 

The democratic (good) citizen is thus de- 
scribed by the listing of appropriate traits. 
The democratic society, by implication, 
(1) is made up of good, hence democratic, 
men and (2) is a society which promotes the 
formation of democratic character in the 
individual. 

I do not know whether the idea of traits 
which is employed by the Boy Scouts is used 
in Allport’s sense of the word, in McDou- 
gall’s sense of faculties, or, in the Aristotelian 
sense of virtues. I am not sure of the differ- 
ences between ¢raits, faculties, and virtues, 
but it seems feasible to examine this idea of 
moral character from the point of view of the 
general requirements inherent in this kind of 
theorizing. By “this kind of theorizing” I 
mean the concept of a generalized capacity 
which is basic to the idea of traits, faculties, 
and virtues. It is perhaps most clearly un- 
derstood in the tradition generated by Aris- 
totle, which defines virtue in terms of real- 
ized capacities, and I shall simply assume 
this view for the remainder of the discussion. 

The principal problem in such a psycholo- 
gy of moral character consists in the estab- 
lishment of principles by which the “appro- 
priate” virtues may be identified and enu- 
merated. Appropriateness in this context 
must have reference to two objects: first, to 
the nature of the individual as human being; 
second, to the particular society within 
which the individual holds membership. 

To deny the importance of the first cri- 
terion, human nature, is incidentally to 
make psychology an inferior, secondary sci- 
ence within the social sciences. More impor- 
tant, such a denial engenders a relativistic 
view of ethics, which is both intellectually 
disreputable and practically callous and 
irresponsible. 

For the Boy Scouts, the list of virtues 
seems to reflect a number of bases of selec- 
tion. First, there seems to be a rather obvi- 
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ous “frontier” quality to some of the desir- 
able virtues and practices; one tends to 
think of a scout as busily rubbing sticks to- 
gether, or tying knots, or engaging in some 
such enterprise, all the while murmuring 
under his breath, ‘““Be prepared!” Apart 
from this rather obvious relation to the 
great American tradition of the frontier, 
there seem to be two other dominant notes: 
first, the virtues of helpfulness, friendliness, 
courtesy, kindness, and cheerfulness seem 
relevant to the establishment of good inter- 
personal relations, while the virtues of loyal- 
ty, obedience, and bravery seem to suggest 
a second set, perhaps consistent with the 
frontier emphasis. Finally, the virtues of 
thrift, cleanliness, and reverence constitute 
a group about which I invite the reader to 
speculate for himself. 

It seems reasonable to suggest, then, that 
the determination of this particular group of 
virtues is primarily due to the force of his- 
torical and cultural accident, rather than to 
an organized conviction about the nature 
of the good man and the good society. Inso- 
far as their “accidental” causes reflect con- 
temporary thought about the nature of so- 
ciety, the fact of accident rather than de- 
sign may not be wholly damning. Insofar as 
the extent to which they reflect contempo- 
rary views is accidental, the amount of suc- 
cess is fortuitous; the function of theoretic 
inquiry is to replace the fortuitous with the 
determinate. 

As I have said, I think it unreasonable to 
quarrel with the choice of a faculty psychol- 
ogy as such. Once such a choice is made, 
severe problems in the determination of the 
appropriate faculties, as well as in the pre- 
cise nature of habituation (their mode of 
implementation), exist and must be dealt 
with. 


PROGRAM OF COMMISSION ON 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 
A second program, not wholly dissimilar 
to the foregoing, is that of the Commission 
on American Citizenship of the Catholic 
University of America. The Commission has 
developed a complete social-studies program 
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for use in the primary and secondary grades 
of Catholic parochial schools. An important 
aspect of the curriculum is the activities pro- 
gram, consisting of ‘“‘Civics Clubs,” with 
the motto, “Service to Others.” Here is a 
list of the activities of a Washington, D.C., 
eighth-grade Civics Club: 


1. Study of fire prevention in the community. 

2. Study of ways of co-operating with the 
police department. 

3. Clean-up campaign. 

4. Study of interracial relations. (“It helped 
to teach us how to be kind, courteous, fair, and 
just toward these children.’’) 

5. Attended session of Congress. 

6. Made Sunshine Books for soldier patients. 

7. Set up a patrol at a crossing for public 
school children. 

8. Initiated action toward the establish- 
ment of a neighborhood playground. This ac- 
tion was carried out by eighth-graders who had 
no expectation of using the playground. (“Oh, 
no! We'll be in High School next year, long 
before anything could be arranged.” Also, 
“There will be many more children from the 
public school than from our school who'll be 
using it.”’)8 

Here the idea of unselfish service to others 
is clearly the major principle by which civic 
virtue is defined. The difference between 
this view and that of the Boy Scouts is im- 
portant. The principles for the precise selec- 
tion of virtues for the Boy Scout program 
are not clear; still there is no great emphasis 
on a single virtue as exclusively civic in na- 
ture. In the case of the activity program of 
the Commission, the substance of the activi- 
ties is rather traditionally civic, but the be- 
havior is unified in terms of a single type of 
moral habituation, namely, unselfish service. 

It would be a serious mistake to label the 
view that considers good civic behavior to be 
unselfish service as exclusively or even pri- 
marily Catholic. To do so would be to ignore 
such examples as the fraternal organization 
which donates an ambulance to the commu- 
nity, the women’s club which provides 
Christmas baskets for the needy, the Girl 
Scouts who bring cheer to hospitals and in- 


3 The Christian in Action. Washington: National 
Council of Catholic Men, 1951. 
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valid homes or “adopt” grandparents in 
homes for the aged—in short, the whole tra- 
dition of charity which is a heritage of the 
Judaeo-Christian faith and which defines 
civic behavior for many Catholics and non- 
Catholics as well. 

In terms of a faculty psychology, the 
identification of a single faculty as essential- 
ly civic raises rather serious problems; the 
general disparity between more or less com- 
prehensive lists of faculties raises other 
problems equally serious. The principles of 
both the Boy Scouts and the Commission 
programs show a common quality of consid- 
erable interest. Both programs, essentially, 
attempt to define the good (or democratic) 
society in terms of the good citizen or good 
man. That is, the principles which define de- 
mocracy are principles of individual behav- 
ior, rather than principles of group be- 
haviors. 


GROUP-DYNAMICS PROGRAMS 


On the other hand, there is prevalent a 
contrary tendency, which defines democracy 
behaviorally, in terms of group behaviors. 
The good individual citizen then becomes an 
abstraction from the fundamentally demo- 
cratic group of which he is a member. An 
excellent example of this type of program is 
the Block Organization aspect of the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood Community Conference of 
Chicago, Illinois. A good account of this pro- 
gram and its principles is to be found in Pro- 
fessor Thelen’s Dynamics of Groups at Work. 
The introduction to the first chapter states: 

When citizens get together and share ideas 
and feelings, they tend to shake off their 
apathy and become ready for work. When they 
deal with problems they feel strongly about— 
in their own neighborhoods—they improve the 
community and learn what it means to be 
citizens. The whole political and friendship 
climate changes.‘ 


In this view there is no attempt to define 
the individual in terms which are not group 
terms, so that the problem of the ‘“‘appropri- 


“Herbert A. Thelen, Dynamics of Groups at 
Work, p. 2. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954. 
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ate” faculties does not immediately arise. 
The idea of service is again important but 
undergoes drastic revision: it is not the indi- 
vidual serving others, or the individual serv- 
ing himself directly, but rather the group 
serving its own interests which is of cardinal 
importance. The difference between the 
Commission’s view of service to others and 
Professor Thelen’s view of self-interest is 
based upon the aim of establishing motiva- 
tion toward continued unselfish service 
through habituation, on the one hand, and 
the utilization of motivations to act which 
already exist by virtue of a troubled, but 
shared, situation, on the other. In the former 
case the individual is expected to learn to 
find satisfaction in the consummation of the 
unselfish act, while in the latter the individ- 
ual is expected to learn to prize the group 
approach to problem-solving by virtue of the 
satisfactions which accrue as a consequence 
of the resolution of the problem situations. 

Both views of behavior formation are un- 
doubtedly reasonable. A person certainly 
does derive pleasure (or satisfaction) from 
the execution of an act which has become 
habitual. He also certainly gains pleasure as 
a consequence of the settlement of genuine, 
existing problems. Equally obvious, how- 
ever, is the fact that the kinds of civic skills, 
behaviors, and instructional techniques in- 
volved in each case are quite different. 

The shift, then, from the idea of unselfish 
service to an idea of enlightened selfishness 
makes for very real differences in the kinds 
of acts, behaviors, motivations, and out- 
comes which are involved in each case. The 
movement from the terms of a faculty psy- 
chology to the language of group dynamics 
also involves changes of some significance. 
Insofar as the problem of the determination 
of the appropriate faculties is a problem 
which haunts the faculty psychologist, it 
may be argued that the group-dynamics ap- 
proach does not merely evade this problem 
but, in a sense, solves it. That is, to the ex- 
tent that the particular faculties to be real- 
ized are determined by the particular society 
in which they are to be effective, the process 
of group participation leads to the determi- 
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nation of the appropriate faculties in the in- 
dividual through the “stamping-in” of the 
group values (and the value of “groupness”’!) 
upon him—even though some of the values 
are changing and nameless. In both cases the 
behaviors developed must be shown to be not 
only appropriate to the society but produc- 
tive of the best possible kinds of individual 
experience. Each point of view will neces- 
sarily have its own mode of answering this 
problem. 

On the other hand, the individual who 
partakes of membership in a group must 
clearly have some minimal capacities for re- 
sponding to others. Regardless of any 
therapeutic claims that are made for group 
dynamics, obviously neither kindergarten 
groups nor block groups of adults can have 
much value for their members if the indi- 
viduals are psychotics, neurotics, ‘‘spoiled”’ 
children, drunkards, or any other species of 
moral monsters. Whether the group-dy- 
namics theory is capable of describing the 
nature and origin of these minimal capaci- 
ties is, I think, a debatable question. 


PROGRAM OF SERVICE GROUPS 


A fourth type of program is one which is 
represented by the programs of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and the 
Unitarian Service Committee. These organ- 
izations, particularly well known among 
college students, attempt an equal empha- 
sis upon the ideas of unselfish service and of 
group interaction. I believe that such a syn- 
thesis may well raise serious theoretic prob- 
lems. For example, what is the nature of a 
group which is not unified through the per- 
ception of common problems that affect 
each member of the group? 


THEORY OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


In the descriptions of these behavioral 
approaches to civic education, my aim has 
been to suggest, rather than to solve, certain 
essentially theoretic problems of a rather 
complex nature. If theory is to be determi- 
native of practice, then the theoretic issues 
must be joined. One point should be clear: 
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no program of education, however “‘practi- 
cal” and immediate in its operation, need 
stand in isolation from the theoretic re- 
sources of the field. 

The divergence of practice from theory, 
which is often seen, seems to suggest the 
necessity for the social scientist occasionally 
to play the role of the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father in the attempt to nudge practice into 
directions established by theory. The field of 
citizenship education, displaying, as it does, 
a tremendous variety and complexity of 
overt practices and implicit theories, is, in 
my judgment, characteristic of the social 
sciences generally, as well as of the particu- 
lar problem of maintaining an adequate re- 
lationship between thought and action. 

As the problems of practical citizenship 
become increasingly complex, we experience 
a great urgency for more research into the 
theories of citizenship education. Unhappi- 
ly the field is so broad, with respect to both 
the great range of problems encompassed 
and the great diversity of theories or doc- 
trines which have been developed to deal 
with these problems, as to make research at 
a general topical level very difficult. The 
result is that current research into problems 
of civic education tends to be restricted to 
rather narrow partial areas, with a further 
consequence that communication between 
differing schools of thought is almost non- 
existent. 

The subject matter of the field of citizen- 
ship education defies precise specification. 
Almost any topic of inquiry or instruction 
can be viewed as having some more or less 
important social or civic consequence. So, 
for example, many organizations which de- 
scribe themselves as engaged in citizenship 
development deal specifically with such 
areas and problems as social work, mental 
health, juvenile delinquency, soil conserva- 
tion, traffic safety (highway mortality is an 
important social problem!), entrepreneurial 
practice, general education, civil rights, 
slum clearance, political action, and the 
causes of war. 

I suggest that the important problem is 
not that of determining which programs are 
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clearly “in” or ‘‘out”’ of the field. Rather, it 
is one of establishing a basis upon which the 
particular relation of any given program to 
the topics of the field may be viewed. This 
of course requires some provisional agree- 
ment about the topics themselves. My own 
work has convinced me of the usefulness of 
one possible set of topics. The topics which 
I have found most useful in my own think- 
ing and in communicating with others in the 
field may be characterized in terms of three 
kinds of conceptual and practical areas of 
concern: first, the general nature of the cog- 
nate, individual-society, in the sense in which 
such sciences as psychology and sociology 
are concerned with the behavioral dimen- 
sion; second, and what is most commonly 
taken as synonymous with citizenship (or 
civic) education, the peculiar and exclusively 
political relation which exists between the 
individual and the state; third, and essential 
to states or societies which have democratic 
ideals, the general kind of civic judgment 
which is requisite to the policy-making proc- 
ess. I refer to the first as the moral topic; the 
second, as the political topic; and the third, 
as the intellectual topic. 

Assuming at least a provisional accept- 
ance of the topics as I have characterized 
them, I suggest that the conflicts and con- 
fusions which exist between theory and 
practice are of two general kinds, and at 
rather different levels of theory. The first 
kind is a consequence of what seems to me 
to be the unjustified subsumption of one or 
more topics under another, through the ar- 
rogation of the latter at the expense of the 
former. An example of this can be seen in 
social philosophies which trivialize the es- 
sential nature and function of political 
theory; there seems to be, in fact, a consid- 
erable tendency on the part of some stu- 
dents of political science to see their own 
discipline as subservient to, rather than 
co-ordinate with, sociology and social psy- 
chology. What is more common to the field 
of citizenship education, however, is the 
tendency to define democracy exclusively in 
political terms, to deny any need for a con- 
cern for individual character or for society, 
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substituting for these a constitution, an 
ideal model of the structure of representa- 
tion, or a definition of the nature of the 
political process. Finally, there is the tend- 
ency to arrogate the behavioral aspects (in 
the sense of both the moral and the political) 
at the expense of the intellectual and, con- 
versely, an equal willingness to consider the 
process of the construction of judgment, in 
its intellectual sense, as supremely and ex- 
clusively essential to citizenship education. 

A second cause for confusion arises out 
of blindness to the existence of a plurality of 
conceptual frames of reference, which is of 
crucial importance to the understanding of 
the nature of the social sciences. A symptom 
of this blindness consists in the wholly arbi- 
trary way in which courses in civic educa- 
tion or in the social sciences generally are 
established with the notion that there is a 
single defensible science of politics or politi- 
cal democracy, that only one theory of psy- 
chology can defensibly define and produce 
mental health in the democratic personality, 
that only one sound curriculum for the de- 
velopment of judgment is in existence. All 
this occurs in the face of the fact that our 
own national history is characterized by 
conflict of political theories, that no single 
theory of personality can lay claim to clear 
supremacy over its competitors, that the 
amount of experimentation (and conflict!) 
with the educational curriculum is probably 
greater than ever before. 

It would be absurd (and inexcusably pre- 
sumptuous, as well) to imply that this 
wholesale rejection of competitive theories 
can be accounted for merely as a phenome- 
non of mass ignorance. If one were to argue 
that ignorance is in fact the root of this evil, 
one would be required to posit a radical dif- 
ference between the nature of the theoreti- 
cian (who is certainly aware of the conflict 
of the plurality of theory) and the practi- 
tioner (who seems to be totally ignorant of 
it). This is hardly a likely situation. What 
seems to me to be a more defensible expla- 
nation again involves the differences and 
relations between theorizing and acting. A 
theoretical consideration of civic education 


may move from one frame of reference to 
another, but an actual program of education, 
such as those described above, must make 
and adhere to some minimal theoretic com- 
mitment in order to have a program at all. 
It is perfectly possible to theorize from a 
number of points of view about something 
like behavior in intergroup relations. If the 
development of such a competence is taken 
as an aim of an educational program, a de- 
cision about the nature of the competence 
and how it can be taught must be made and 
held to. 

The fact of the plurality of theory in the 
social sciences needs no further discussion. 
It seems to me that the question now is, 
‘‘What must the practitioner do, faced with 
the dreadful paucity of a discipline which 
has, instead of one clearly defensible theory, 
a number of limited, competing theories?” 
My opinion is that the world is not suffi- 
ciently simple so that one theory can ever 
adequately comprehend a very large piece 
of its mystery; that, instead of being inflict- 
ed with a dreadful paucity, we are endowed 
with a rich storehouse of theoretic knowl- 
edge. In this view one does not ask for the 
right theory but rather for the theory appro- 
priate to the problems at hand, or, alterna- 
tively, for the potentiality of a new frame of 
reference in uncovering new problems. 

From the frame of reference in which this 
discussion is being conducted, a responsi- 
bility contingent on both theoretician and 
practitioner is that they have a proper re- 
spect for the scope and consistency of the 
principles and terms of a particular theo- 
retic structure. A second responsibility is 
that they perceive any particular theory as 
an instrument (in the sense of John Dewey’s 
theory of instrumentalism) which is more or 
less appropriate to, and productive of, prob- 
lems for inquiry. 

It can now be seen that my previous em- 
ployment of the term fopic was necessarily 
proleptic. That is, where the differences in 
theory stem from differences in principles 
and terms and reflect differences in data and 
problems, it would be impossible, if the do- 
main of theory is understood to consist of a 
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plurality of theories, for the most part ir- 
reconcilable and equally defensible, to iden- 
tify for discourse a single domain, such as 
citizenship education or sociology, without 
some perception of a persisting concern for 
a common element. I refer to both the per- 
sistence of the concern and the commonality 
of the element by the idea of the /opic, or 
common place, of the inquiry. 

The approach which I am suggesting here 
does not have for one of its merits the prom- 
ise of a definitive statement of what citizen- 
ship education is or ought to be. Rather, it 
questions the merit of any single definition 
of “civic education,” viewing the plurality of 
theories as a plurality of equally defensible 
theories, each to be evaluated in its own 
terms and with respect to the particular 
problems for which it is most appropriate. 
Thus each type of program must be viewed 
through the process of terminological 
analysis. 

In an analytical approach any particular 
type of program may be examined with re- 
spect to the terms by which it deals with one 
or more than one of the topics. An extensive 
program, dealing with all the topics (moral, 
political, and intellectual), may rest upon a 
more or less consistent theory by which the 
separate problems are unified, or it may at- 
tempt a more or less practical eclecticism of 
problems and principles. Most of the three- 
hundred-odd programs’ in the field are di- 
rected to the treatment of those problems 
which stem from a consideration of a single 
topic. For this majority I believe it extreme- 
ly useful to examine, as was done for four 
particular programs, the practice and the 
theory which characterize plurality of ap- 
proaches to any single topic. 


5This is the number of civic-education pro- 
grams which were identified by the University of 
Chicago Committee on Education for American 
Citizenship. See Civic Education in the United 
States: A Directory of Organizations. Compiled by 
Robert Horwitz and Carl Tjerandsen and the 
Staff of the University of Chicago Committee for 
American Citizenship. Chicago: University College, 
University of Chicago, 1954. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENT 


The major types of programs which I 
have briefly described here represent exten- 
sive, radically differing educational prac- 
tices aimed at the development of demo- 
cratic behavior. I do not believe that it is 
either possible or desirable to attempt an 
eclectic combination of the three. Rather, 
each position should be viewed as a poten- 
tial resource for different kinds of problems. 
A proper concern, in my view, of the practi- 
tioner and the theorist jointly is for the de- 
termination of the limits of appropriateness 
inherent in any one position, as well as for 
the gaps and inconsistencies which arise as 
a consequence of the implementation of 
theory. I hope that it is clear that the prob- 
lems of theory and capacities for education- 
al practice of the Boy Scouts, the Catholic 
Commission, and the group-dynamics ap- 
proaches can only be properly dealt with in 
the terms appropriate to each position. 

Finally, I wish to emphasize that my 
analysis of these programs is clearly not suf- 
ficient in itself for the resolution of the theo- 
retic issues. The starting points of this in- 
quiry are the programs themselves, which, 
as practical operations, necessarily reflect 
only limited aspects of the theories in ques- 
tion. The nature of the theoretic stipulation 
inherent in the faculty theory of personality 
or in a group-dynamics social psychology is 
a question which properly belongs to the dis- 
ciplines of psychology and sociology and 
must be the concern of specialists in those 
fields. My principal aim has been to show a 
connection between theory and practice, in 
the sense in which I have argued that prac- 
tice is necessarily based on some assortment 
of principles, the principles, in every case, 
being such as to constitute a domain of 
theoretic inquiry. Should the principles un- 
derlying practice in citizenship education, or 
in education generally, become further clari- 
fied by theoretic inquiry, educational prac- 
tice will, in my view, suffer inevitable 
improvement. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 


SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CurricutumM, METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


WALTER J. MOORE 


University of Illinois 


E term “instruction” here includes 

| curriculum, methods of teaching and 

study and supervision, and measurement (or 

evaluation). The vertical scope of secondary 

education, as represented in the items of the 

list, extends through junior high school, 
senior high school, and junior college. 

It is not the purpose of this list of refer- 
ences to furnish a complete bibliography of 
writings in the fields designated. Accord- 
ingly, in areas with especially large numbers 
of items in the published literature, some 
good items have been omitted, and the 
items which have been retained are intended 
to make the list representative rather than 
comprehensive. 


CURRICULUM 


1. ANDERSON, VERNON E. “Things Are Hap- 
pening in Secondary Education,” NEA Jour- 
nal, XLIV (March, 1955), 167-69. 


Discusses developments typifying two main cur- 
rents: (1) giving youth a richer and broader general 
education and (2) knowing young people as indi- 
viduals and assisting them with their needs. 


2. BANNING, EvELYN J. “Teacher Attitudes 
toward Curriculum Change: The Effect of Per- 
sonal Relationships on the Degree of Favorable- 
ness,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
XXIII (December, 1954), 113-47. 


Reports a study which sought to determine the 
favorableness or unfavorableness of the attitudes 
of sixty-five junior high school teachers with respect 
to curriculum change. 


3. BAYLES, ERNEsT E. “Let’s Take a Look 
at Core,” University of Kansas Bulletin of Edu- 
cation, IX (November, 1954), 1-5. 
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Criticizes blind acceptance and adherence to the 
core approach and suggests that the major difficulty 
with the core idea is that it is “more device than 
theory.” 


4. Bosstnc, NEtson L. “What Is Core?” 
School Review, LXIII (April, 1955), 206-13. 

Cites some of the reasons for confusion sur- 
rounding definitions of the “core,’’ gives some of the 
currently acceptable definitions, and lists ten char- 
acteristics of the core which are now generally recog- 
nized. 


5. A Design for Improving Early Secondary 
Education in New York State: Suggestions to 
Schools and Their Communities for Improving 
Educational Programs in Grades 7, 8 and 9. 
Albany, New York: University of the State of 
New York, State Education Department, 1954. 
Pp. x+118. 

Re-examines the basis upon which a program of 
early secondary-school education should be built 
and develops a broad design for such a program. 


6. Douctass, Hart R. “The Modern High- 
School Curriculum,” School Review, LXIII (Jan- 
uary, 1955), 16-24. 

Lists six principles which underlie the develop- 
ment of a high-school curriculum suitable for 
American youth of the second half of the twentieth 
century. 


7. FRENCH, WILL. “The Changed Role of the 
American High School,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXIX (February, 1955), 1-62. (Excerpted in 
Teachers College Record, LVI [April, 1955], 355- 
64.) 

Describes the emerging high school by citing 
differences among our high schools and in secondary- 
school education here and abroad. Points out that 
these are most easily understood when they are 
recognized as incompleted evolutionary develop- 
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ments toward a secondary school which is appropri- 
ate for modern America. 


8. Frick, HERMAN, and Moorer, SAm H. 
“A State-wide Approach to Curriculum Re- 
search,” Educational Leadership, XII (May, 
1955), 459-63. 

Describes the functioning of a working council— 
its purposes, structure, and personnel—and some of 
the problems attacked in a state-wide effort to im- 
prove education at the secondary level. 


9. GAUMNITZ, WALTER H., and OTHERS: 
“Junior High School Facts—A Graphic Analy- 
sis.” United States Office of Education Miscel- 
laneous No. 21. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1954. Pp. viii+-72 (processed). 


Presents six major groupings of graphs concerned 
with the origins of junior high schools; status and 
variations as of 1952, extent of school attendance 
and drop-outs, practices and developments relating 
to quality of services, problems growing out of de- 
velopmental characteristics, and various social- 
adjustment problems. 


10. GrisHaAM, NoEL. “Pupil Attitudes to- 
ward the High School Curriculum,” Texas Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, VIII (Winter, 1955), 
13-18. 

Reports an effort to devise an instrument and to 
discover a technique by which pupils and teachers 
may be involved co-operatively in planning for cur- 
riculum improvement. 


11. INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
ScHooL PRINCIPALS. Promising Curriculum 
Practices in Secondary Schools in Indiana. Bul- 
letin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol. XXX, No. 4. Bloomington, In- 
diana: Bureau of Research and Field Services, 
Indiana University, 1954. Pp. 98. 


Details curricular practices of promise in Indi- 
ana high schools. 


12. Koos, LEoNARD V. Junior High School 
Trends. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. 
x+172. 

A monograph which reviews developments in the 
junior high school and deals with grade grouping, 
curriculum organization, extra-class programs, and 
programs of guidance and differentiation. 


13. MILLER, SISTER MARy JANET (editor). 
The Integrated Curriculum at Work. Proceedings 
of the Workshop on Integration at Work in the 
Catholic Secondary School Curriculum, Con- 
ducted at the Catholic University of America 
from June 12 to June 23, 1953, Washington: 


Catholic University of America Press, 1954. Pp. 
xii+258. 

Reports proceedings of a workshop concerned 
with problems of integration in the Catholic 
secondary-school curriculum. 


14, Morris, VAN CLEVE. ‘What Is a Cur- 
riculum?” School Review, LXIII (March, 1955), 
152-57. 

Believes that the curriculum is a “‘series of graded 
experiences in which children can actually behave, 
act, and participate in the process of living.” 


15. Morrison, Perry D. “Reference 
Sources for Curriculum Development.” Cur- 
riculum Bulletin No. 148. Eugene, Oregon: 
School of Education, University of Oregon, 
1955. Pp. 16 (processed). 

A brief summary prepared for the guidance of 
committees which are initiating curriculum-develop- 
ment programs. 


16. Passow, A. Harry; MILes, MATTHEW 
B.; CoREY, STEPHEN M.; and DRAPER, DALE C. 
Training Curriculum Leaders for Cooperative 
Research. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1955. 
Pp. 158. 

Describes the training experiences of the authors 
in working with public school personnel in develop- 
ing attitudes and skills of co-operative curriculum 
research, 


17. Taus, IRENE S. “Ten Years with the 
Core Curriculum,” Social Education, XTX (Jan- 
uary and February, 1955), 17-22, 66-72. 

Describes several phases of a decade of experi- 
mentation with core programs at the junior high 
school level. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION 


18. BoNSALL, MARCELLA. “Reactions of 
Gifted High School Pupils to Elementary Edu- 
cation,” California Journal of Educational Re- 
search, VI (May, 1955), 107-9. 

An exploratory study which sought to evaluate 
the academic achievement of selected gifted pupils 
in the senior high schools of Los Angeles and to 
secure their reactions toward, and criticisms of, 
their experiences in the elementary schools. 


19. BurToN, WILLIAM H., and BRUECKNER, 
LEo J. Supervision: A Social Process. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955 
(third edition). Pp. x+716. 

As in previous editions, the authors take the 
view that supervision is a co-operative enterprise 
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in which all persons concerned with child growth and 
development work together to improve the setting 
for learning. The present edition includes a summary 
discussion of social process in general and a more 
detailed discussion of that process as carried on in 
small groups. 


20. Cox, JounNyE V. “Supervisors Gain 
Skills of Action Research,” Educational Leader- 
ship, XII (May, *955), 480-88. 

Describes the Georgia Plan for the Education of 
Supervisors, which is designed to enable super- 
visors to gain understanding and skill in the tech- 
niques of action research and in the use of research 
findings. 


21. Craic, SEWARD S. “Who Recites in Your 
Classes?” Clearing House, XXIX (November, 
1954), 162-63. 

Reports observations involving 698 students in 
27 classes, which indicate the degree of participation 
of pupils in classroom recitations. 


22. CRONBACH, LEE J. (editor). Text Mate- 
rials in Modern Education. Urbana, Illinois: 
University of Illinois Press, 1955. Pp. 216. 

The report of the Text Materials Study, which 
sought to ascertain facts with respect to textual 
materials and to delineate areas in which research 
might profitably be undertaken. 


23. Cummincs, Howarp H.; Hutt, J. Dan; 
LuDINGTON, JoHN R.; and MALLory, BERE- 
NICE (editors). “Factors Affecting the Improve- 
ment of Secondary Education.” United States 
Office of Education Circular No. 404, 1954. 
Washington: United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1954. Pp. x+ 
132 (processed). 

A condensed record of a round-table discussion 
which was focused on the ways of improving second- 
ary-school education rather than on the desirability 
of particular changes in the belief that, if the factors 
that encourage or inhibit school improvements could 
be better understood, the process itself might be im- 
proved. 


24. “Current Theory and Practice in the 
Grouping of Pupils in Secondary Schools: 
Symposium,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XXX (January, 1955), 22-59. 

A series of nine articles devoted to various as- 
pects of grouping at the high-school level. 


25. DEXTER, GEORGE. “Fundamental Skills 
in a Core Program,” Educational Leadership, 
XII (December, 1954), 166-69. 

Compares two hundred junior high school stu- 
dents enrolled in core classes with a like number from 
the same schools “who were more traditionally 
taught.” 
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26. ELDER, FRANKLIN LESTER. Explorations 
in Parent-School Relations. Bureau of Labora- 
tory Schools Publication No. 3. Austin, Texas: 
University of Texas, 1954. Pp. xii+112. 

Reports a study which attempted to discover (1) 
on what phases of the school program the parents in 
one attendance district desired information and (2) 
what methods of presenting information about the 
school’s program were judged by the parents to be 
most informative to them. 


27. GREENBLATT, JEROME. “The Attendance 
Officer—A School Resource,”’ High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of the City of New 
York, XXVI (November, 1954), 20-24. 

Underlines the special province of the attendance 
officer—his responsibility in reflecting the home to 
the school in terms of its physical appearance and its 
social, emotional, and intellectual climate. 


28. Hammock, RosBert C., and Ow1ncs, 
RALPH S. Supervising Instruction in Secondary 
Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xvi+316. 

A textbook which treats of supervision as a body 
of content and procedures to be carried out by who- 
ever has the responsibility, not necessarily by the 
person who is called “‘supervisor.”’ 


29. House, Bina D. “Co-op Study Halls— 
An Experience in Student Participation,” Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXIX (May, 1955), 159- 
63. 

Describes a study-hall system which offers its 
students an opportunity to practice skills of self- 
direction and leadership. 


30. LyncH, WILLIAM W., JR. An Approach 
to the Study of Motivational Problems in Educa- 
tion. Bulletin of the School of Education, In- 
diana University, Vol. XXXI, No. 2. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Bureau of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University, 1955. Pp. 48. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to propose some of 
the ways in which an educational theory of motiva- 
tion (1) may be based on an interpretation of edu- 
cational practice, (2) may begin to incorporate some 
of the more significant advances in other “pure” 
or applied behavioral sciences, and (3) may be tested 
through educational research. 


31. MARSHALL, W. H. “In-service Growth 
Programs for High School Supervisors,” Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXIX (May, 1955), 89-90. 

Lists the services rendered by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in Florida in providing for, and 
stimulating interest in, programs of in-service train- 
ing for supervisory personnel. 
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32. MITCHELL, KatTuryn A. “Orientation of 
the Newly Appointed Teacher,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXXIX (May, 1955), 80-88. 

Reports practices in twenty-five communities, 
where many of the problems confronting the newly 
appointed teacher are minimized by well-defined, 
well-organized supervisory practices. 


33. RoMNEy, M. C. “A Guide to the Devel- 
opment of Out-of-Classroom Experiences.” 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 150. Eugene, Oregon: 
School of Education, University of Oregon, 
1955. Pp. 32+-xiv (processed). 

A report designed to stimulate, within the mem- 
bership of the Metropolitan Detroit Cooperative 
Schools, the development of well-organized pro- 
grams of out-of-classroom activities. 


34. SHARP, GEORGE M. “Curriculum Coordi- 
nators Study Their Jobs,” Educational Leader- 
ship, XII (May, 1955), 464-66. 


Reports a study of nine systems which utilized 
various approaches to problems of curriculum im- 
provement. 


35. SPELLMAN, C. L. “Lesson Plan Making,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXIX (May, 1955), 151- 
54. 

Lists six essentials to an adequate lesson plan 
and stresses their importance as instructional aids. 


36. “The Status and Role of Curriculum As- 
sistants and Department Heads in Secondary 
Schools: How Schools Organize for Instructional 
Improvement: Symposium,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, XXX (March, 1955), 
157-87. 

A series of seven papers devoted to the role of 
administrative personnel in effecting curriculum 
improvement. 


37. STRANG, RutH. “What about Home- 
work?” School Executive, LXXIV (July, 1955), 
39-43. 


Discusses homework in light of the views of 
administrators, teachers, parents, and pupils on 
how much, when, and what kind to assign. 


38. Taba, Hrtpa; Nort, ELizABETH; and 
Marsu, JAcK. “Action Research as a Technique 
of Supervision,” Educational Leadership, XII 
(May, 1955), 453-58. 

Describes an approach in training teachers to 
modify their classroom-level curriculum by study- 
ing their problems, analyzing the factors which 
played on them, and experimenting with new in- 
structional designs. 
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39. TURNBULL, Ruts A. “Stories for Substi- 
tutes,” Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School. Principals, XXXIX (May, 
1955), 91-93. 


Suggests that outlines be provided to assist the 
substitute in situations wherein he is all too fre- 
quently viewed as an on-looker. 


40. UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
The Adolescent in Your Family. Children’s Bu- 
reau Publication 347. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1954. Pp. ii+110. 

The fifth in the series of child development bulle- 
tins which includes: Prenatal Care, Infant Care, Your 
Child from One to Six, and Your Child from Six to 
Twelve. This bulletin endeavors to present some of 
the underlying needs of adolescents which result in 
behavior difficult for parents and teachers to under- 
stand. 


41. Wess, WitsE B., and Notan, C. Y. 
“Student, Supervisor and Self-ratings of In- 
structional Proficiency,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XLVI (January, 1955), 42-46. 


Describes a rating scale concerned with such 
characteristics as interest of the instructor in his 
subject, his sympathetic attitude toward stu- 
dents, presentation of subject matter, sense of pro- 
portion and humor, self-reliance and confidence, 
personal peculiarities, and personal appearance. 


42. WoLLIN, Maurice. “Supervision in the 
Core Program,” High Points in the Work of the 
High Schools of the City of New York, XXXVII 
(May, 1955), 43-53. 


Discusses the role of the core-curriculum co- 
ordinator or supervisor and identifies problems that 
he commonly encounters at the junior high school 
level. 


MEASUREMENT 


43, AXELROD, JosEPH. “Evaluation versus 
Mumblety-Peg,” Educational Record, XXXV 
(October, 1954), 305-12. 


Attempts to clarify three criteria by which a 
program in curriculum evaluation may be ap- 
praised: (1) the objective toward which curriculum 
evaluation is undertaken, (2) degree and intensity 
of involvement experienced by teaching personnel, 
(3) necessity for staff itself to undergo change. 


44. Carter, Harotp D. “Importance and 
Significance of Objective Test Items,” Califor- 
nia Journal of Educational Research, V1 (March, 
1955), 61-71. 

Suggests that insightful and valid rating of the 
triviality or the importance of objective-test items 
demands that the rater have comprehensive and 
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penetrating knowledge of facts and principles in 
the field in which the test is used. 


45. DrepERIcH, PAvt B. “Making and Using 
Tests,” English Journal, XLIV (March, 1955), 
135-40, 151. 

Outlines a test, consisting of a reading exercise, 
a writing exercise, and an essay assignment (all 
based on a problem posed by the reading passages), 
that could be used by teachers in pretest and post- 
test situations. 


46. DREsSEL, Paut L. “Are Your Objectives 
Showing?” NEA Journal, XLIV (May, 1955), 
297-98. 

Argues for consideration of two or three basic 
objectives, broadly conceived, which will embrace 
all desirable educational outcomes. 


47. FROEHLICH, CLIFFoRD P. “Does Test 
Taking Change Self Ratings?” California Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, V (September, 
1954), 166-69, 175. 

Reports a study designed to discover whether 
test-taking changes a person’s ratings of his abilities 
or interests. 


48. GREENE, Harry A., JORGENSEN, AL- 
BERT N., and GERBERICH, J. RAyMOND. Meas- 
urement and Evaluation in the Secondary School. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1954 (sec- 
ond edition). Pp. xxii+690. 

A revision and expansion of two earlier works, 
which places heavy stress on the crucial and prac- 
tical problems of improving all types of teacher- 
made examinations and tests. 


49, JESSEN, CARL A. “Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards after Twenty-one 
Years,” Education in a Free World, pp. 10-18. 
Report of the Nineteenth Educational Confer- 
ence Sponsored by the Educational Records 
Bureau and the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1954. Edited by ArtHuR E. TRAXLER. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 
1955. 

Describes the work of the Cooperative Study, a 
committee of representatives named by regional 
associations of colleges and secondary schools, 
over a period of years and indicates possible lines of 
endeavor for the future. 


50. LARSEN, Ivan. “Can Small Schools Af- 
ford a Testing Program?” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXX (February, 1955), 
77-78. 

Describes the way in which services otherwise 
unavailable to the small school can be provided at 
small cost. 
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51. LENNON, RocER T. “Standardized Test- 
ing,” Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, XX XIX (May, 1955), 
34-40. 

Traces the historical development and growth of 
standardized testing through the first half of the 
century. 


52. McCreary, Lioyp E. “A New Tech- 
nique in Reporting Pupil Progress,” School Re- 
view, LXIII (March, 1955), 160-63. 

Describes a reporting system in which the pupil 
knows, and has a part in formulating, the specific 
criteria involved in evaluation of classroom activi- 
ties. 


53. “The Role of the Principal in Curriculum 
Development and Evaluation: Symposium,” 
California Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXIX (November, 1954), 402-23. 

Reports workshop proceedings devoted to the 
consideration of the role of the secondary-school 
administrator in curriculum development and 
evaluation. 


54. StRANG, RutH. How To Report Pupil 
Progress. Practical Ideas in Education Series. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1955. Pp. 48. 

Considers the complexities of the problems in- 
volved in reporting, suggests ways of developing a 
reporting system, tells how the conference method 
works, and reviews current methods of reporting. 


55. Tait, ArtHuR T. “A Comparative 
Study of Five Major Achievement Tests,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Educational Research, VI 
(May, 1955), 99-106. 

Reports an extensive study of the relation of the 
California Achievement Test, Form AA, to the fol- 
lowing test batteries: the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, Form R; the Stanford Achievement Test, 
Form D; the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills, Form O; and the Coordinated Scales of At- 
tainment, Form A. 


56. TExAs Junior HicH ScHooL CRITERIA 
Stupy. Criteria for Evaluating Junior High 
Schools. Texas Study of Secondary Education, 
Research Study No. 15. Austin, Texas: Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1954. Pp. vi+-142. 

A set of ten evaluative criteria devised for ap- 
praising the effectiveness of junior high school pro- 
grams in Texas. 


57. Westcott, Recrna H. “The Problem of 
Report Cards,’”’ NEA Journal, XLIV (January, 
1955), 34-36. 

Outlines the experiences of a group of parents and 
teachers in discovering what steps needed to be 
taken to improve reporting practices. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL, LEO GANs, and 
TuFiE Z. MAROON, Public Relations in Edu- 
cation: A Textbook for Teachers. New York 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. Pp. 
xii+250. $4.50. 


This book will be of considerable value in 
undergraduate teacher-training curriculums as 
an introductory textbook or a reference in 
school public relations. The authors describe 
their work as “‘a textbook for teachers’ to be 
used by instructional staffs and administrators. 
However, it is basically an introduction to the 
field, and many experienced teachers and most 
administrators will find in it little that is actual- 
ly an addition to the rapidly expanding body of 
literature concerning school public relations. 

The authors begin with this prefatory re- 
mark: “Most educational administrators and 
teachers recognize the need for sound public re- 
lations” (p. vii). Fortunately this debatable 
statement is not taken for granted, for the book 
gives much space to establishing the need for 
school public relations. Consideration is also 
given to other basic aspects of this problem al- 
ready familiar enough to most teachers and 
school administrators. This does not, of course, 
detract from the book’s potential value as an 
undergraduate textbook and as an important 
reference for the inexperienced teacher. 

The first six chapters of the book present 
background material concerned with the nature 
of present-day American schools, their person- 
nel, and the need for organized school public 
relations. In these first chapters good use is 
made of material from many fields. School ad- 
ministration, educational sociology, journalism, 
and even semantics are all effectively related to 
problems of the school public relations program. 
The remaining chapters are devoted to the 
techniques of using various mass media of com- 
munication, such as the newspaper, radio, and 
television. Other publicity devices, such as ex- 
hibits, demonstrations, pictures, and public 
speaking, are also discussed in some detail. 

Each chapter is concluded with a number of 
thoughtful questions and problems for discus- 
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sion as well as a listing of selected references. It 
is not clear just what criteria were used in se- 
lecting these references; however, the most 
striking thing about them is their age. The chap- 
ter on publicity, for example, is followed by a 
listing of seven “‘selected references” with dates 
ranging from 1928 to 1942. The field of public- 
ity, including the rather specialized area of edu- 
cational publicity, has undergone many impor- 
tant changes in the last fourteen years, and the 
listing of prewar references seems indefensible 
in this type of book. Only one of the fourteen 
references listed with the chapter on radio and 
television is as recent as 1950, while the others 
range from 1948 back to 1936. From this one 
can just about guess how educational television 
as a public relations medium is treated in this 
book. 

A good case is made for better writing by 
educators: “Teachers and other educators often 
write in stilted English because they assume 
the public expects them to write that way” (p. 
77). Although we may not agree with this rea- 
son for the dull writing, we must certainly agree 
that there is a need for educators who can write 
more effectively. The book provides an intro- 
duction to the kind of writing skills needed by 
educators for effective communication with the 
public, and the authors have illustrated their 
discussion on the importance of clear writing 
by the job they have done in this book, which 
generally rates high in readability. The first 
several chapters of the book are especially well 
written. This may be due to the fact that, since 
the authors are school people, they are on more 
solid ground when discussing educational as- 
pects of the program than when they discuss 
the more specialized media of publicity. 

Several chapters concerning special publicity 
media impress this reviewer as being devoted to 
generalities which most readers will find of little 
value: “The most popular types of pictures are 
action shots” (p. 176). “‘A talk is worthless if it 
does not give the listener a clear understanding 
of the ideas presented” (p. 193). “Television 
... is here to stay” (p. 206). 
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Some of these same chapters contain confus- 
ing statements, together with a certain amount 
of misinformation. For example, in the chapter 
on pictures we are told: “Amateur pictures must 
be rephotographed, transferred into cuts and 
then into mats before publication” (p. 177). 
Actually all pictures—amateur and professional 
—must be rephotographed before publication. 
As for the reference to mats, this also holds true 
for all pictures, but only in certain cases which 
are not explained here. We are also told here 
that newspapers prefer 8-by-11 inch photo- 
graphic prints when the fact is that 8-by-10 inch 
prints have been standard for years. It would be 
difficult to make 8-by-11 inch prints simply be- 
cause photographic paper is not available in 
that odd size. In another chapter we are told 
that sports news “has more universal reader ap- 
peal than any other kind of news” (p. 155). This 
statement is simply not correct. If it were, the 
sports pages would become the front pages in 
our daily newspapers. Such statements as these 
—and there are many of them—do not inspire 
confidence in the authors’ qualifications to deal 
with some of the specialized material in the 
second half of the book. 

Much in this book can be used effectively to 
shed light on a desolate area of teacher prepara- 
tion. It is now more important than ever that 
teachers have the ability to view realistically the 
school and its community in proper relation to 
each other. Public interest in the schools has 
never been greater than it is today, and 
teachers, whether they like it or not, must play 
a key role in schoo] public relations. Despite its 
shortcomings, this book is a start in the right 
direction of preparing teachers for an active role 
in school public relations programs. 


RoBERT C. SNIDER 
University of Chicago 


* 


R. BROOKOVER, in collaboration with 


OrpDEN C. SMUCKER and JOHN FRED 
THADEN, A Sociology of Education. New 
York 3: American Book Co., 1955. Pp. xii+ 
436. $4.75. 


Sociology has been linked to education in a 
variety of ways for more than a half-century. 
Two generations ago both sociologists and pro- 
fessional educators became interested in the 
interrelationships between education and soci- 
ology. Sociologists, such as Lester F. Ward, 
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looked to education as the institution to further 
human progress. Some educators believed that 
sociology would provide the objectives for a 
socially meaningful educational program. 
Others saw in sociology an opportunity to de- 
velop new courses and departments in schools of 
education. These piecemeal approaches led to 
the development of many courses entitled 
“educational sociology,” but they did not give 
rise to a coherent understanding of the inter- 
dependent relations between education as a so- 
cial process, educational institutions, and 
society. As a consequence the interests of 
sociologists in education diminished. Likewise, 
the earlier enthusiasm of educators for sociology 
was dampened. 

Brookover, on the basis of these facts, has 
approached the problem of how sociology, as a 
way of knowing, may be applied to educational 
processes and institutions from a new direction. 
His point of attack on the problem is the 
assumption that there is a firm place for the 
sociological analysis of education in our society. 
He believes the sociologist is equipped with the 
tools to make a scientific analysis of “‘the social 
processes and social patterns involved in the 
educational system” (p. 31). In his view, edu- 
cation is a combination of formal and informal 
social acts involving human beings in associa- 
tion one with another. Thus education is an 
essential part of society. Its subject matter 
falls within the purview of the sociologist as 
an analyst of human interaction and its product 
—culture. So conceived, a sociology of educa- 
tion has as its objective the development of 
scientific generalizations concerning the organi- 
zation of human behavior and about human rela- 
tions in the educational system. These generali- 
zations should provide the foundation for a 
theory of human relations in the educational 
process testable by carefully designed research. 

A sociology of education has four principal 
dimensions: (1) the relationship of the educa- 
tional system to other aspects of society, (2) 
human relations within the school, (3) the 
impact of the school on the behavior and per- 
sonality of its participants, and (4) the school 
in the community. These dimensions serve as 
the framework for the thought structure of 
this book. Basic sociological concepts, such as 
social control, social change, social class, social 
structure, socialization, status and role, and 
personality, are skilfully worked into the de- 
sign. Each concept is given meaning and depth 
by pertinent citations from recognized research 
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studies or from observations by the author in 
his long experience in various educational 
settings. The qualitative materials are high- 
lighted by twenty-six tables drawn from a 
number of different studies and by eleven figures 
that range from sociograms of adolescents’ 
friendship patterns to school attendance in 
1870. 

The theoretical focus, the choice of illustra- 
tions, the cogency of the argument, and the 
skilful use of concept and concrete data recom- 
mend this book as a reference for teachers and 
as a sound textbook for students. The many 
footnotes cite appropriate literature. The ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter will be of par- 
ticular value to teachers who have classes small 
enough to carry on a discussion of the ideas 
raised there. 

Sociologists and educators will find that 
Brookover has bridged the gap that has de- 
veloped in recent years between sociology as a 
theoretical and research discipline and the older 
conceptions of educational sociology. Both 
fields should be able to communicate across the 
bridge erected here. 


Avucust B. HoLLINGSHEAD 
Vale University 


* 


RoBERT C. Hammock and RAtpx S. OwIncs, 
Supervising Instruction in Secondary Schools. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1955. Pp. xvi+316. $4.75. 


A number of highly competent books on 
school supervision have appeared in recent 
years, as needs for supervision have increased 
rapidly in school systems everywhere. The 
book under review, a general consideration of 
secondary-school supervision, is a clear and 
direct treatment of the subject. Hammock and 
Owings (the latter of whom contributed two 
chapters and, presumably, his advice and 
counsel to the chief author) have produced a 
thoughtful book which can be readily under- 
stood by the graduate student. The book does 
not have a unifying theme, such as a few recent 
books on “action research” or “supervision as 
human relations” have had, but it surveys the 
field in comprehensive, though elementary, 
fashion. 

The first three chapters, which discuss the 
why, what, and who of supervision, can be con- 
sidered introductory. A clear case is made for 
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the importance of secondary-school supervision, 
and a later chapter stresses the urgency of 
strong financial support for this activity. The 
nature of supervision is revealed through a 
study of what writers say, what supervisors 
do, what teachers say they want, and by an 
excellent analysis of the characteristics of a 
supervisory program. As participants in the 
program of supervision, the authors consider 
the administrator, the teacher, the citizen, the 
pupil, the outside consultant, and the super- 
visor. The interrelations of these persons form 
the subject of one of the best chapters, in which 
supervision is interpreted as the art of develop- 
ing persons as well as developing the curricu- 
lum. 

Following such an introduction, the next 
logical step is to consider how people can best 
work together, that is, the group process. The 
discussion in this chapter is moderate, taking 
neither the extreme of complete permissive- 
ness nor that of parliamentary procedure but 
keeping the sights constantly on the objective 
of improving the persons involved. The brief 
treatment will be unsatisfying to the student 
of group work, but will be helpful to the be- 
ginner in the field. 

Planning for supervision is considered in a 
separate chapter, and here the emphasis is 
placed on the wide variety of schools and situa- 
tions, the importance of a service point of 
view, the value of clear objectives, and the 
importance of group planning. Then chapters 
vi-ix consider in detail the major techniques 
for carrying on supervision. 

The authors of this book have some positive 
ideas as to the relative importance of various 
supervisory techniques, and they proceed to 
allocate their space accordingly. Thus study 
groups and workshops merit a full chapter, 
as do the procedures of faculty meetings and 
faculty communication. Still another full 
chapter on professional libraries is an in- 
teresting innovation, especially when the func- 
tion of such a library is viewed as broadly 
as it is in this book. In contrast to these 
three chapters, other techniques receive a 
much briefer treatment, covering one to five 
pages apiece: intervisitation, faculty study 
based on the Evaluative Criteria, supervisory 
visits to classes, curriculum laboratories, col- 
lege attendance, professional meetings, pre- 
school conferences, institutes, social affairs, 
and travel. This allocation of space is fascinat- 
ing and has led to some extended speculation 
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by this reviewer concerning his own relative 
values. It can serve the same purpose for any 
reader, whether he is a student, a teacher, an 
administrative officer, or a supervisor in service. 
Agreement with the authors’ ideas is unimpor- 
tant, for stimulation may come better with 
disagreement. 

Evaluation of supervision is an elusive thing, 
and the chapter on this topic takes a multiple 
approach by suggesting ways of evaluating the 
teacher, the success of pupils, the participation 
of citizens, the effectiveness of the supervisor, 
and the degree to which the entire program has 
achieved the desired results. The concluding 
chapters consider supervision as a co-operative 
enterprise, look at problems of financing super- 
vision, and discuss the supervisor himself as a 
person and a worker. 

How will the graduate student react to this 
book? He will find numerous avenues of stimu- 
lation, such as the discussion of techniques 
already referred to. The authors write with 
obvious practical experience in supervision. 
Their writing is deceptively simple, and their 
total presentation of the subject is effective. 
When a student, however, studies about an 
activity in which he probably will not engage 
until some years later—in this case, serving as 
a supervisor—he is always hard put to it to 
gain from the printed page, his professor’s 
lectures, his colleagues’ discussions, and his 
own study and experience the necessary insight 
into, and emotional commitment to, such a 
complex task as supervision. To guide him, he 
needs a book which is clear, simple, and well 
organized and which is also profound, broadly 
stimulating, and full of illustrations, both pic- 
torial and verbal. This book of Hammock and 
Owings qualifies in the former respects but falls 
somewhat short in the latter. The professor 
will have to do more than his share in bringing 
the printed page to life, where an anecdote, 
picture, actual experience, or even a graph or a 
statistical table would have made it more inter- 
esting and exciting. This reviewer believes that 
supervision is an exciting, not a dull, business. 

Such criticisms must not be allowed to ob- 
scure the great values of the book. Several 
newer emphases—on group work, on the efforts 
of teachers themselves toward in-service educa- 
tion, on professional libraries, on the equating 
of supervision with in-service education—will be 
most helpful. Here is a book on secondary- 
school supervision which will be useful either 
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as a basic textbook or as a supplementary 
reference. It is a good study of supervision in 
the present day. 

FRANK S. ALBRIGHT 
Public Schools 
Gary, Indiana 
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Fay L. Corey, Values of Future Teachers: A 
Study of Altitudes toward Contemporary 
Issues. Teachers College Studies in Educa- 
tion. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1955. Pp. xii+146. $3.50. 


According to the author, this study aims 
(1) at determining what the values of prospec- 
tive teachers studying in our colleges actually 
are and how they relate to the accepted values 
which noted educators consider it imperative 
to foster, and (2) at stimulating the thinking 
of prospective teachers about their own val- 
ues. 

The author selects ten “large value areas” 
by looking at literature on values published by 
scientists and educational theorists between 
1925 and 1951, and at students’ interests as 
revealed in a pilot study—apparently using the 
criteria that certain areas reappeared con- 
sistently and that “those areas proposed by 
noted educators were very similar to those 
that are meaningful to today’s students”’ (p. 6). 
Her chapter titles correspond to these areas: 
“Worth of the Individual,” “The Basic Free- 
doms,” “Productivity,” “Integrity,” ‘“Re- 
sponsibility for the Welfare of Mankind,” 
“Faith in God and Man,” “Marriage and Sex,” 
“Democratic Methods,” “Importance of Inner 
Resources,” and “Intelligence and Freedom 
To Think.” 

The author also selects ten “values’”’ which 
“incorporate the highest ideals of democratic 
living” (p. 7), after sampling extensively the 
literature in the field and after studying the 
major value areas which students consider im- 
portant—using (I think) the criteria that she 
finds them existing in our culture and that she 
and/or the “noted educators” judge them more 
democratic than any existent alternatives. For 
example, to correspond to the area called “Im- 
portance of Inner Resources,” she selects the 
following as a value: “A recognition that happi- 
ness comes from the love of others and from 
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the deep personal resources and spiritual de- 
velopment of the individual as well as from 
material possessions” (p. 109). 

As one means of determining what the values 
of prospective teachers studying in our col- 
leges actually are, she develops ten or more 
“issues” and “attitude statements” related to 
each value; submits 112 such statements to 
843 students in 9 teachers’ colleges; and reports 
in raw scores and per cents their agreement, 
disagreement, or uncertainty on each item. 

As another means of interpretation she 
records four discussions in one teachers’ col- 
lege, each involving from four to six students 
and each lasting from one to two hours, and 
reports quotations selected from these in con- 
nection with each value. 

This reviewer agrees with the author’s 
own evaluation of these procedures when she 
says that this is an explorative study and as 
such should ‘“‘make no claims that its findings 
are representative of future teachers in the 
main or even of all the students in the particular 
colleges represented in the sampling” (p. 21). 

In judging how students’ actual values re- 
late to the accepted values which “noted edu- 
cators” consider it imperative to foster, the 
author identifies four “‘areas of weakness” in 
the responses of majorities or of disturbingly 
large minorities: (1) their yielding to fears and 
acceptance of tactics which threaten our free- 
doms; (2) their choice of undemocratic (that is, 
“non-group”?) methods of teaching and lead- 
ing, such as telling children what to do or get- 
ting work done by one person (instead of by a 
committee); (3) their inadequate concern for 
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the welfare of minority groups at national and 
local levels; and (4) their acceptance of “a 
pattern of belief which may be indicative of a 
lack of integrity” (p. 132)—a “relative hones- 
ty” (pp. 7, 21, 56, 132)—which permits them 
to lie, cheat, and steal in certain situations 
but which seems to have a destructive effect on 
their faith in their fellow-men. 

This reviewer cannot check the author’s 
judgments on students’ values as related to 
accepted values which noted educators consid- 
er it imperative to foster, since she includes no 
list of the “noted educators” or their “accepted 
values.” (The writers of the 128 articles and 
books in the Bibliography may perhaps be con- 
sidered “noted,” but not for holding the same 
“accepted values.’’) 

In her second aim, that of stimulating the 
thinking of future teachers about their own 
values, the author has clearly succeeded to the 
extent of causing some discussions to be held. 

In all kindness, this reviewer cannot pre- 
tend to find the present study particularly use- 
ful. But he sees no sense in scolding its author, 
item by item, for what he takes to be her 
limitations as scientist and philosopher. Pro- 
fessional pressures frequently require such work 
of persons whose real calling is to something 


else—perhaps to the inspiring sort of teaching and 
group leadership which in practice actually im- 
proves the values students live by. 


GEoRGE E. BARTON, JR. 


University of Chicago 
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WHO’S WHO FOR FEBRUARY 


The news notes in this issue 
have been prepared by WIL- 
LIAM W. SAVAGE, associate 
director of the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center and assistant professor 
of education at the University of Chicago. 
Needless to say, the ideas expressed are 
the author’s own. As noted below, a “re- 
ply” to Dr. Savage will be published next 
month. PAuL B. DIEDERICcH, research asso- 
ciate in the Research Division of the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey, shows that low scorers on pretests 
often seem to make greater gains on retests 
than do the high scorers on pretests and 
presents some reasons for the apparent dis- 
crepancy in gains. ARTHUR H. MENNES, 
curriculum consultant in the public schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin, and formerly princi- 
pal of Central High School, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, describes a program for orient- 
ing new students to high school and reports 
the results of a student evaluation of the 
program. Robert Doucitas MacCurpy, 
associate professor of education and science 
at the University of Florida, gives a “‘por- 
trait” of the superior science student based 
on a study of winners and honorable-men- 
tion winners of the 1952 and 1953 Science 
Talent Search. SIstER M. THEOPHANE, 
director of graduate studies at Incarnate 
Word College, San Antonio, Texas, and 
ARLENE Rasor, teacher of English at the 
North East High School, North East Inde- 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


BENJAMIN S. BLoom, professor of educa- 
tion and university examiner at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will report results of a 
study of the administration of the Tests of 
General Educational Development to forty 
thousand high-school boys in the final 
months of their Senior year. The results 
show the extent to which educational 
achievements of high-school Seniors in the 
forty-eight states have changed over a 
twelve-year period, as well as the relation 
of achievement in the states to such varia- 
bles as financial support of education, use 


pendent School District, San Antonio, 
Texas, report a study of the qualities which 
junior high school pupils like in their teach- 
ers and give implications of the findings 
for teacher education. Selected refer- 
ences in various subject fields have 
been prepared by: GEORGE ROBERT 
CARLSEN, associate rofessor of English 
education, University of Texas; RoBErT E. 
KEOHANE, chairman of the Department 
of Social Sciences, Shimer College, Mount 
Carroll, Illinois; EpNA E. EIsEN, professor 
of geography, Kent State University; 
L. BEAucHAMP, professor of the 
teaching of science, University of Chicago; 
GEORGE E. HAWKIns, administrative assist- 
ant and chairman of the department of 
mathematics, Lyons Township High School 
and Junior College, La Grange, Illinois; 
Francis F. Powers, dean of the College of 
Education, University of Washington; and 
KENNETH D. NoRBERG, associate professor 
of education and co-ordinator of audio-visu- 
al services, Sacramento State College, 
Sacramento, California. 


Paut R. PIERCE, professor 
of education, Purdue Uni- 
versity. GEORGE E. Mc- 
SPADDEN, associate professor of Romance 
language and literature, University of Chi- 
cago. ALICE CAROLYN WELCH, teacher in 
the Laboratory Schools, University of Chi- 
cago. 


Reviewers 
of books 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


of educational opportunities, and other 
social data. LEONARD V. Koos, professor 
emeritus of education at the University of 
Chicago, will report an analysis of twenty- 
eight recent textbooks in education with 
respect to their treatment of various types 
of school organization. Henry T. JAMEs, 
assistant director of the Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center, University of Chicago, will 
take issue with some views presented this 
month by Dr. Savage in his editorial com- 
ments on federal taxes and federal aid to 
education. 
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What does it take 
to make high-school students want to read? 


More and more teachers are finding answers 
to this question in 


America Reads 


GOOD TIMES THROUGH LITERATURE 
EXPLORING LIFE THROUGH LITERATURE 
THE UNITED STATES IN LITERATURE 
ENGLAND IN LITERATURE 


Eye-catching illustrations . . . selections that get right at the 
heart of teen-age interests and enthusiasms . . . study helps that 
keep students growing in reading tastes and skills—sample them 
in the colorful 32-page booklet on America Reads, sent free on 
request. Just write for #325. 


Chicago NewYork Atlanta 
Dallas Palo Alto Scott, Foresman and Company 


Oral Aspects of Reading 


Compiled and edited by HELEN M. ROBINSON 


Papers presented at the 1955 Conference on Reading held at the University of 
Chicago consider: 
Expanding role of oral reading in the school program and in adult”activities 
Characteristics of effective oral reading 
Language readiness for oral reading 
Nature of effective speech in oral reading 
Phonetic elements and principles basic to reading 
Relative emphasis on oral and silent reading in the school program 
Disability in oral reading 
Speech and reading in action 
Listening to and appreciating oral presentations 
Role of choral reading and principles underlying its teaching 
Place of, and methods of teaching, oral reading at different grade levels, from 
kindergarten through junior college 
Administrative procedures in developing oral-reading competency 
Noteworthy library books recently published 
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